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Hotes. 
FAWKENER AND CREWE. 

In a letter to Thomas Wharton dated 
29 April, 1760 (edit. Gosse, 1884, iii. 33), Gray 
relates the following pleasant anecdote :— 

* I could repay you with the story of my Lady F’, 
but (1 doubt) you know my sow already, especially 
as you dwell near Raby. However, I'll venture : 
it may happen you have not heard it. About two 
months ago Mr. Creswick (the D. of Cleveland's 
managing man) received an anonymous letter as 
from a lady, offering him (if he would bring about 
a match between her and his lord) 3,000/. to be paid 
after marriage out of the estate. If he came into 
the proposal, a place was named, where he might 
speak with the party. He carried the letter directly 
to the old Lady Darlington, and they agreed, he 
should go to the place. He did so, and found there 
aman, agent for the Lady: but 
with any but principals, after a little ditticulty was 
conducted to her in person, and found it was my 
Lady F. (S". Ev. F.’s fine young widow). What 
passed between them [ know not: but that very 
night she was at Lady Darl"’s Assembly (as she had 
used to be) and no notice taken. The next morning 
she received acard to say, Lady D. had not expected 
to see her, after hat had passe: otherwise she 
would have ordered her porter not to let her in. 
The whole affair was immediately told to everybody. | 
Yet she had continued going about all public places | 
téte levee, and solemnly denying the whole to her | 


refusing to treat | 


says her children were unprovided for, and desires 
to know which of her friends would not have done 
the same’ but as neither of these expedients suc- 
ceed very well, she has hired a small house, and is 
going into the country for the summer.” 

The audacious young widow who thus set 
her cap at an elderly duke in a gallant 
attempt to provide for her fatherless children 
was Harriet, a natural daughter of General 
Charles Churchill, and relict of Sir Everard 
Fawkener, Knt. The object of her pursuit 
was William FitzRoy, third Duke of Cleve- 
land and second Duke of Southampton, who 
was born 19 February, 1697.8, and was con- 
sequently in his sixty-third year at the date 
of this assault. He died 12 May, 1774, and 
his dukedoms expired with him. The * old 
Lady Darlington” was his sister Grace, the 
wife of Henry Vane, Lord Barnard, who was 
created Earl of Darlington in 1754. The 
Dukedom of Cleveland was revived in the 
person of their grandson in 1833, and has 
again become extinct. 

Sir Everard Fawkener was a well-known 
character in the days of George IL. and is 
frequently mentioned in the ‘Letters of 
Horace Walpole,’ who was connected with him 
in a left-handed manner, his natural sister 
Lady Mary Walpole having married a brother 
of Lady Fawkener. Sir Everard belonged 
to a merchant’s family in London, and was 
born in 1684. Up to his fiftieth year he 
was engaged in commerce. In 1735 he was 
knighted, and nominated ambassador to 
Constantinople. In 1745 he was appointed 
secretary to the Duke of Cumberland, and 
accompanied him to Scotland when the duke 
proceeded to that country in command of the 
troops employed in the suppression of the 
Rebellion. The Gentleman's Magazine records 
that on 19 February, 1747, he married Miss 
Churchill, daughter of the late General 
Churchill, with 30,000/. About a month 
afterwards he gave evidence at the trial of 
Lord Lovat, and, as Walpole records, when the 
latter was asked if he had anything to say to 
Sir Everard. he replied, “No; but that he 
was his humble servant, and wished him joy 
of his young wife.” Lady Fawkener was 
born about the year 1726, and was therefore 
twenty-one at the time of her marriage, but 
she had entered society some years previously. 
Walpole, in aletter to Sir Horace Mann dated 
2 November, 1741, when she was only fifteen, 
said of her that she was prettyish and 
danced well. She was therefore about 
thirty-four when she made her advances to 
the Duke of Cleveland, and doubtless merited 
Gray’s description of her as a “fine young 
widow.” Sir Everard had been appointed 


acquaintance. Since that l hear she owns it, and| Joint Postmaster-General with the Earl of 
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Leicester, 28 May, 1745, and after having in 
this capacity afforded an opportunity for a 
joke to George Selwyn (Walpole to George 
Montagu, 3 December, 1752), he died peaceably 
at Bath on 14 December, 1758. His widow, 
finding her attempts on the higher branches 
of the peerage fruitless, was content to marry 
acommoner. On 3 August, 1765, she espoused 
at Chelsea Thomas Pownall, who, having been 
Governor of Massachusetts, was universally 
known as “Governor Pownall.” 
6 February, 1777, aged fifty-one, and was 
buried on the north side of the Lady Chapel 


in Lincoln Cathedral, where her monument | 


remains to this day. Her husband survived 
her twenty-eight years. 

There is an excellent memoir of Sir Everard 
Fawkener in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography by Mr. William Prideaux Court- 
ney : but it contains one inaccuracy, which 
seems to be based on a very common mis- 
conception, more than one work of autho- 
rity having given currency to it; and it is 
with the view of putting the matter on a 
correct footing, as well as of acquiring in- 
formation, that I have compiled this note. 

Sir Everard and Lady Fawkener had several 
children, three at least of whom survived 
them—a son and two daughters. Of the 
daughters the younger, Harriet, married on 
30 June, 1764, the Hon. Edward Bouverie, 
second son of Jacob, first Viscount Folkestone, 
and M.P. successively for New Sarum and for 
Southampton. After his death, 3 September, 
1810, his widow married Lord Robert Spencer, 
who died without issue in 1831. The elder 
daughter married a Mr. Crewe, and the 
identification of this gentleman with the first | 
Lord Crewe constitutes Mr. Courtney's mis- | 
take. Other writers have fallen into the 
same error, among whom I may cite the 
editors of ‘George Selwyn: his Letters and 
his Life, 1899, p. 138 note. 

These mistakes are to some extent ex- | 
cusable, as three gentlemen of the name of | 
John Crewe were living at the same time, | 
all of whom married within a few years of | 
each other, and some confusion between them 
has not unnaturally resulted. Of the three 
two are well known, while the identity of the | 
third is a matter of doubt. I will take them | 
in order. 

I. John Crewe was the eldest son of John 
Crewe, of Madeley and Crewe, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Shuttleworth. He was born on | 
27 September, 1742, and on the death of his | 
father, 18 September, 1752, succeeded to the | 
large estates in Staffordshire and Cheshire, | 
then estimated at 15,000/. per annum. On| 


1 April, 1766, he married at St. George's, | 


She died | 


Hanover Square, Frances Anne, daughter of 
Fulke Greville, of Wilbury, co. Wilts, and 
‘his wife, Frances Macartney (‘Registers of 
| St. George’s,’ Harleian Soc. Pub., i. 153). In 
connexion with the date of this marriage 
another common error may be pointed out. 
The ceremony is stated in the memoir of 
the first Lord Crewe in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ as well as in many 
Peerages, to have taken place in 1776.* Even 
in the carefully edited ‘ Life and Letters of 
Lady Sarah Lennox’ this error occurs in a 
'note, i. 145, although the date is clearly 
shown to be wrong by the text (see i. 188), 
The true date may be proved not only by the 
Registers of St. George's, but, as the late Mr. 
Epwarp Sotty pointed out in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6'" S. x. 502, by the record of the marriage in 
the Royal Magazine for April, 1766, p. 223, 
and in the London Magazine for the same 
month, p. 214. John Crewe was created 
a baron on February, 1806. Of his 
beautiful wife—the toast of the Whigs, and 
the Amoret of Charles James Fox’s famous 
poem-—it is unnecessary to say anything here. 
She died 23 December, 1818, and her husband 
survived her for over ten years, dying at the 
age of eighty-six on 28 April, 1829. 

Il. John Crewe, of Bolesworth Castle, 
Cheshire, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Joseph Crewe, D.D., rector of Barthomley 
and Astbury, Cheshire, and a first cousin of 
John Crewe I. He was born in 1740, and, 
according to the Gentleman's Magazine, mar- 
ried 3 Nov., 1763, Miss Hyett, of the Birches, 
Shropshire, with a fortune of 25,000/. This 
young lady was the daughter and sole heiress 
of John Hyett, Esq., who, besides his Shrop- 
shire property, owned the manor of Cobhams, 
in West Ham, co. Essex, which subsequently 
Mr. and Mrs. Crewe sold to Mr. Allen, a 
calico printer (Lysonss ‘Environs,’ vol. i. 
part ii. p. 731). Mr. Crewe’s only daughter. 
Elizabeth Anne (born 2 Oct., 1764), married 
29 June, 1784, at St. George's, Hanover Square, 

jeorge Evelyn Boscawen, third Viscount 
Falmouth, born 6 May, 1758, died 8 Feb., 1808, 
and ancestor of the present peer. Lady Fal- 
mouth died 10 Aug., 1793. 

III. John Crewe is mentioned by Walpole 
in a letter to the Earl of Hertford dated 27 
May, 1764. He writes: “ Lady Falkener’s [sic] 
daughter is to be married to a young rich 

Ir. Crewe, a Macarone, and of our Loo.” 


25 


| The marriage seems to have already taken 


Magazine records it 


place, as the Gentleman's 
But the identity of 


under 17 May, 1764. 

* This mistake has unfortunately been repeated 
in the account of Lady Crewe in the ‘Index and 
Epitome’ of the ‘ Dictionary. 
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this Macaroni has not been established. Like 
** Handsome Tracy ” (8 5S. x. 195), he is one 
of those shadowy figures that flit through 
the pages of Walpole, leaving no trace behind 
them. Perhaps one of the correspondents of 
*N. & Q. may be more fortunate than I have 
been in identifying this individual. It is 
desirable that he should not be confused with 
either of his namesakes. 

This inquiry is of interest and value if it 
clears the ground of stumbling-blocks in the 
paths of the unwary. The account of Lady 
Crewe in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ not only 
wrongly dates her marriage, but states that 
she figures in a picture by Reynolds along with 
Mrs. Bouverel (s/¢). There is no doubt that 
the Mrs. Crewe in this painting is often 
identified with the daughter of Fulke Gre- 
ville. This, however, is a mistake, the two 
ladies who are represented in the picture 
being the two daughters of Sir Everard 
Fawkener, Mrs. Crewe and her sister, the 
Hon. Mrs. Bouverie. W. F. Pripeaux. 


BEN JONSON. GABRIEL HARVEY. 
AND NASHE. 

(See S. xi. 2OL, 281, 343, xii. 161, 265, 342.) 

I HAVE made a list of some of the affected 
terms used by Amorphus in the first_act of 
*Cynthia’s Revels’ which belong to Gabriel 
Harvey. It is not necessary to quote the 
passages—or rather space forbids—and any 
one desirous of doing so can verify them. 
I take them in the order they occur in 
Amorphus’s speeches, giving reference by 
volume and page to Harvey : “ preposterously 
(“ preposterous, i. 179), “ rhinoceros " (ii. 302), 
**ambrosiac” (‘‘ambrosiall,” ii. 366, 340), 
“subtle ” (i. 263, 285 ; ii. 180, &e.), 
illiterate” (iii. 30), “Helicon” (i. 198; 
ii. 46, 218, 238, &e.), “ mellifluous ” (ii. 254), 
“antiquary ” (ii. 83), “authentically” (“authen- 
tical,” i. 62, 195; ii. 85, &e.), “customary ” 
(i. 150), “formal ” (i. 63), ** propagate” (“ pro- 
pagation,” ii. 137, 202), “ vouchsafe” (i. 181 ; 
li. 15, &e., passim), “ rerwnant ” (ii. 195), “in- 
duction” (i. 62), “similitude” (i. 46, 283), 
“encomiastic speech” (“encomiasticall ora- 
tion,” ii. 110), “enamoured ” (ii. 8, &ec.), “ fan- 
tastic” (“plantasticall” or “ fantasticall,’ 
“hieroglyphic” (ii. 57, 310), “intendment ” 
(i. 264; ii. 169, 170, &e.), “ paradox” (i. 48, 
105, 273; ii. 36, 261, &e.), “ methodical ” 
(ii. 312). 


After this the language of Amorphus (though 
recalling that of Juniper in several places 
from ‘The Case is Altered’) does not remind 
me particularly of Harvey. Nevertheless it 


i. 65; ii. 53, &e., the former commoner), | 


The last two belong to Act II. 


certainly is levelled distinctly in several 
places at some person or some _ person’s 
writings, which have yet to be discovered. 

If Juniper be admitted to be sketched in 
ridicule of the absurdity of pedantry and the 
affectation which were so offensive in Gabriel 
Harvey, do the other characters bear any 
interpretation or personal reference! We 
will notice Valentine first. Valentine is a 
foreshadowing of Asper in ‘Every Man out 
of his Humour, a good-humoured and sketchy 
sort of prototype ; that is to say, Valentine, 
who never says or does anything injudicious 
or foolish, stands, as Asper does, for Jonson 
himself. It is Valentine who immediately 
pounces upon Juniper (I. i.) for his extra- 
ordinary language (“O how pitifully are 
these words forced! as though they were 
pumped out on’s belly”) in terms reminding 
us of the later disgorgements of Crispinus 
in ‘ Poetaster.’ Valentine is again and again 
the critic, the Crites of Cynthia’s Revels. 
In II. iv. he says, “ How dost thou bastinado 
the poor cudgel with terms!” This attitude 
places Valentine in the proper position for 
Jonson himself. But it is in this latter 
scene (II. iv.) that I find Jonson uses 
Valentine as his mouthpiece. He gives us 
a disquisition here upon tragedy and comedy, 
plays and theatres, quite in the style and 
language which he adopts as that of his own 
dictatorial self in his later plays. It is strange 
that the commentators have not observed 
this “ preliminary canter” of the later censor. 
Valentine says (532a) of the “ grounded capa- 
cities” of the auditory that they “sit dis- 
persed, making faces and spitting, wagging 
their upright ears, and ery jilthy yilthy 
using their wryed countenance instead of a 
vice, to turn the good aspects of all that 
shall sit near them.” Asper says (‘Every 
Man Out,’ Induction) :— 

Taking men’s lines with a tobacco face, 

In snuff, still spitting, using his wry'd looks 

In nature of a vice, to wrest and turn 

The good aspect of those that shall sit near him. 
Indeed, most of what Valentine says is the 
text of the later sermons of Asper on the 
subject. 

The sweet-scented, perfumed style that 
Harvey affects is in the 
name of Juniper, the most prevalent and 
favourite stench-killer of this time, whether 
as litter, or in the bough-pot, or in the 
fireplace. Against this is set the strongest- 
smelling of herbs, the Onion, a character who 
in some respects is perhaps a jocular repre- 
sentation of Nashe, whose language was as 
coarse (and often deliberately and purposely 
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as language be The re- 
fined Harvey constantly attacks Nashe for 
obscenity, to which charge some of his 


writings indisputably laid him open. This is 


only, howe ver, a sidelong view to show the! 


suitability of the name, which is, apprehend, 
applicable to Nashe for other reasons, of 
more pointed and personal nature. The 
reference in the name of Onion is to Nashe’s 
tears. It may have become a personal joke. 
At any rate, it seems a probable one from the 
following considerations. Harvey refers con- 
stantly to Nashes ‘Funerall Tears of Mary 
Magdalene,’ and his “ patheticall veine ” and 
his ** compassionatest "as in ‘A Newe 
Letter’ (p. 273). And he refers mockingly 
again to Nashe’s *Teares of Christ’ (/4id. 
p. 291). But specially note Harvey’s words, 
pray God the promised Teares of Nepent- 
ance. prove not the Teares of the Onion upon 
the Theater p. 288). These words are 
addressed to Nashe. ‘To the dramatists, who 
were also actors, “tears” and “onion” were 
synonymous terms. 
To rain a shower of commanded tears 
An onion will do well 
Shakespeare's ‘ Taming of a Shrew. 

Compare further Nashe’s ** tlouds of teares,” 
and his crying and weeping sonnets in the 


Introduction to ‘ Pierce Pennilesse’ (edited 
Collier, p. xxi). And Nashe, the Onion, 
makes Valentine weep: ‘‘I have done but 
the part of an onion” (520a). There is a 


distinct allusion, which I cannot explain, in 
Valentine's Mesopotamia ” remarks (549a). 
Dekker, in his * Gentle Craft’ (Pearson, i. 30), 
uses the expression ** You mad Mesopota 
mians.” 

I will now, however, at last “‘let loose my 
opinion.’ In the cudgel scene in ‘The Case 
is Altered’ II. iv.) Martino is introduced 
for the purpose of having a bout with the 
cudgels with Onion. He has no other busi- 
ness in the play. He breaks Onion’s head 
and exit. Martino is Martin Marprelate. 
Juniper is asked to play with Martin, but 
declines. He plays the part of umpire or 
sponge - holder By your favour, sweet 
bullies, give them room.’ Compare Gabriel 
Harvey (Juniper): “Though the case be 
altered, and | now none of the hastiest to 
aspire for those bucklers” (* Foure Letters,’ 
1592, i. 185-6). Juniper's words at the end 
of this scene are: “ Martino,do not insinuate 
upon your good fortune, but play an honest 
part and bear away the bucklers.” Jonson 
took his title perhaps from this passage, 
which is almost, if not quite, the earliest 
literary use of the proverb. The earliest use 
is in 


I find of “bear away the bucklers” 


Nashe’s ‘ Epistle’ prefixed to Greene’s ‘ Mena- 
phon,’ 1587. 
| Martin breaks Onion’s head. Nashe’s first 
| Appearance as an author was in 1589 (except- 
ing the interpolated “epistle” mentioned 
|}above) and other pieces of the same date as 
the one I refer to—* A Countercuff to Martin 
Junior’ 1589. Lyly and he were the earliest 
| outsiders to wage war against the Martinists. 
| Evidently Jonson thinks Martin Marprelate 
got the better of Nashe, but it is generally 
conceded that the reverse was the case, and 
that Nashe was, as Taylor, the Water Poet, 
calls him later, “the old Martin-queller.” I 
see no sort of sense at all in this scene, save 
as a mocking topical allusion to the Mar- 
| prelatists. Jonson never wrote a scene, at 
least in his earlier career, without an object. 
| One of the most entertaining portions of 
| Harvey's attacks upon Nashe in ‘ Pierce's 
| Supererogation’ will be found at pp. 247-9 
(vol. ii.). A Nashe is an ass. On this text 
he rings the changes, a somewhat silly and 
thin jest, but out of it he spins a deal of 
ingenious and savage raillery, bringing out 
copious classical erudition. E Isewhere } Nashe 
is “the very inventor of Asses” (ii. 120), 
“the olde Asse, the great A, and the est 
Amen ” (ii, 120), “a very Asse in presenti ~ (ii. 
210; applies to Lyly?); and so on. But in 
the passage first referred to he sets to work 
to identify Nashe with every known ass— 
Balaam’s, Lucian’s,.Esop’s, Silenus’s, Cumane, 
Apuleius's, Priapus’s, Rabbinis, Agrippa’s, 
Achitophel’s, &e.: and a most entertaining 
assault itis. Nashe resented this identifica- 
tion with “that famous creature” exceed- 
ingly. It made him boil over, and no doubt 
it was a source of much amusement and chaft 
amongst his companions. I detect an allu- 
sion to all this in Valentine’s words (519b), 
“Master Onion with a murrain! Come, 
}come ; put off this lion's hide, your ears have 
| discovered you. Why, Peter ! do I not know 
|you, Peter!” Nashe, the Onion, is the ass 
| disguised in the lion’s hide, .Esop’s ass. 
|Nashe had already made use of this ex- 
pression proverbially (the first example I 
have noted) in his ‘ Foure Letters Confuted’ 
Grosart, ii. 226) in the same year (1593). 
Other traces of Nashe may be found in 
Onion. Onion says, “I confess Cupid’s 
carouse, he plays super megulum [? sic] with 
my liquor of life” (540b). This expression 
for emptying the glass (tapping the inverted 
edge “on the thumbnail”) is a favourite 
with Nashe, by whom it appears to have 
been introduced as a proverb. He has it in 
‘Pierce Penniless’ (1592), in ‘Summer's Last 
Will’ (Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ viii. 58, e¢vea 1592), 


| 
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and later in his ‘Lenten Stuffe.’ Onion’s 
use is the next reference I have after Nashe. 

Onion says (540b), “ Fellow Juniper, no 
more of thy songs and sonnets.” This was 
the title of Surrey’s ‘Poems, 1557. But 
Nashe appears to have first brought the | 
term into vulgar, slangy use, and later it is | 
abundantly common amongst the dramatists | 
—Dekker, Jonson, Fletcher, Shakespeare, &c. | 
Nashe’s words are: “Our babling Ballets 
and our newfound Songs and Sonnets, which 
every rednose fiddler hath at his fingers’ 
ends” (‘Anatomie of Absurdities, 1589 ; 
Grosart, i. 34). 

Onion’s affected language, “O sweet soul, 
how she tripped, O delicate trip and go!’ 
542a) may refer to Nashe. He laughs at | 
this favourite dancing tune in his introduc- 
tion to Sidney's ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ 1591, | 
and uses it directly in an assault upon 
Harvey in his ‘Foure Letters Confuted’ | 
(Grosart, ii. 204). 

Other references to Nashe may occur. [| 
have not studied his writings sutticiently 
exhaustively, since the present parallels 
occurred to me. H. C. Harr. 


Penkinn In the memoir of | 
William Bell Scott in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Penkill 
Castle is said to be in Perthshire, but it is | 
near Girvan, in Ayrshire. It is the ancient 
seat of a branch of the famous Scottish | 
family of Boyd, which was descended on the | 
mother's side from James II. of Scotland. 
The last representative of the line, Miss Alice | 
Boyd, who died in 1897, was the friend of 
some of the most notable people of her day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell Scott were frequent guests 
at Penkill Castle, and he died there. Dante 
Rossetti was one of several visitors at the 
old Ayrshire “peel” when he resolved to 
exhume the poems that he had buried with 
his wife; and it was by the side of the 
neighbouring rivulet that he conceived an 
elaborated his haunting lyric ‘The Stream’s 
Secret.’ This title Bell Scott had previously 
used for one of his sonnets in the series which 
he named ‘The Old Scotch House, as a} 
tribute to Penkill Castle. Distinguished 
members of the Boyd family are the soldier 
Mark Alexander Boyd, who printed Latin 
and Greek poems at Antwerp in 1592 ;| 


Robert Boyd, Principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, 1615-21; and the ingenious and dis- 
cursive poet the Rev. Zachary Boyd, author | 
of ‘Zion's Flowers,’ who sharply rebuked | 
Cromwell to his face in a sermon preached | 
in Glasgow High Church in 1650. It is note- 
worthy that the last of some great ash trees 
at Penkill perished in Miss Boyd's time, and 
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thus seemed to give the first stage in the ful- 


filment of a family prophecy, the second and 
final stage being reached when Miss Boyd 
herself passed away. The legend runs 
thus : 
When the last leaf draps frae the auld ash tree 

The Penkill Boyds maun cease to be. 
THomas BayNeE. 


Pontius Turoporus. — Passing 
through Forcheim a few weeks ago in the 
train, | was reminded of the curious tradition 
that connects the Bavarian town with the 
Roman governor who delivered Jesus to 
the executioners. A man might read both 
Baedeker and the Gospels without finding out 
that Forcheim was the birthplace of Pontius 
Pilate. Yet there is a medieval Latin rime 
which gives this information 

Forchemii natus est Pontius ille Pilatus, 
Teutonic gentis, crucitixor Omnipotentis. 
(Pilate at Forcheim born, of German blood, 
Hang’d the Almighty on a cross of wood.) 

A part of Forcheim’s forest is still called 
the Pilatuswald, and the fields in the vicinity 
“Der Pilatus.” The memory of Pilate has 
become associated with other localities in 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. (See a 
popular account of these legends by Lorenz 
Krapp, ‘Pontius Pilatus in Geschichte und 
Sage,’ in ‘ Deutsche Hausschatz, xxix. Jahrg., 
8.75 u. 86. He cites as his authorities Vora- 
gine, and Kelle u. Goedeke, ‘ Grundriss,’ 
Bd. i. ii. iii. ff). 

In B. H. Cowper's ‘Syriac Miscellanies’ 
(London, 1861, p. 61) there is an extract 
from a MS. in the British Museum giving 
part of an alleged letter from Theodorus and 
Pilate’s reply respecting Jesus. Is anything 
more known of this apocryph ! 

Wiiuram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


“ BeTHLUISNION Its Erymotocy.—In a 
paper on ‘Ogham-Runes and El-Mushajjar,’ 
read before the Royal Society of Literature, 
22 January, 1879, by Richard F. Burton, the 
name for the Ogham characters, Pethluisnion, 
is explained as incorporating names of trees 
that are not Irish terms. 

The second syllable dués =a quicken or 
mountain-ash, and the terminal syllable nix 
or wion=an ash, are said to be foreign words, 
and at the same time the names for the letters 
/ and » in Ogham. .Vén also had another 
meaning that of any letter of the alphabet 
indifferently, a kind of general term for 
any letter, apparently. Burton inclined to 
the opinion that ethlursnion simply stood 
for 4 / letters, and did not favour the sug- 
gestion that it stood for 4, /, , the first, 
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fifth 


second, letters of the rem 
al yhabet. 

Tow the first five letters of Ogham are /, 
/, f, s, 2, and it seems to me that eth/uisnion 
pad ty for all five, and is a modified form of 
the five names of these letters. In its con- 
tracted trisyllabic form it yet shows elements 
of the five: Jeth= 6, i=i, 8, nion 
n. The capacity for interchange between 
J and v and between v and wu is well known, 
and with / softening down to uw we might 
expect the loss of a vowel in front of the 
second letter /. This etymology of /eth- 
luisnion may have been advanced before: if 
so, well and good; if not, it may perchance 
be serviceable. H. Rowsk, M.B. 


THe Avpine Founpers. -- On 
the occasion of the lamented death of Mr. 
B. St. John Attwood-Mathews, of Pontrilas 
Court, Herefordshire, it is most opportune 
to place on record the names of the original 
founders of the famous Alpine Club, which 
was established on (} November, 1857. It 
was first seriously considered at a dinner- 

rty at the house of the late Mr. Attwood- 
Mathews's father, the Leasowes, Hereford, at 
resent Mr. William Mathews ; 


is 


which were 

his son Mr. f St. John Attwood-Mathews ; 
Mr. William Mathews, jun., cousin; Mr. 
Kennedy, who was afterwards the first pre- 
sident of the Club; and Mr. Charles E. 
Mathews, the second president, and the 
present Clerk of the Peace for Warwick- 


shire. All 


were enthusiastic 


present at the dinner- party 
Alpine climbers, and had 
made several difficult ascents. The idea of an 
Alpine Club was fully discussed, and _ lists 
made of gentlemen likely to join it, chiefly 
Cambridge men. The next day Mr. Attwood- 
Mathews and his cousin Mr. William Mathews, 
jun., started off for London and at once 
founded the Club, which is now one of the 
most popular in Europe. To the various 
members of the Mathews family belongs un- 
questionably the honour of first putting 
forward the idea of the Alpine Club. 

It is also interesting to know that a cousin 
of the late Mr. Attwood-Mathews, Mr. Harold 
Freeman, is president of the Davos Toboggan 
Club, and has just made a visit to Davos and 
carefully examined the road of the proposed 
new toboggan run, with a fall of about 1,200 
feet, from Laret station to Klosters. 

Joun 

Delaval House, Sunderland. 


*‘Numper ---That is, to me, a new 
name for the friend in need that Frenchmen | 
call a ** Robinson.” Number Eleven! Why, 
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| plasters. 
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| person can manage to make it shelter two. 
It has been suggested to me that there i isa 
rough phonic resemblance between “ number 
leleven” and “umbrella.” I think there is, 
perhaps, just a little more than between 
: L ittle Mary” and “Oh dear—I must say 
it —‘ Stomach.’ ST. SWITHIN. 


Tue « Sympon or Curist. (See ante, 
pp. 63, 290, 390.)— lt would appear that 
your correspondent Mr. Hartanb-OXLEY is 
correct in his note on p. 63, and that the 
earliest use of the fish as a Christian symbol 
was of Christ, and secondarily of baptism. 
For authorities references may be made to 
Miss Twining’s ‘Christian Symbols and 
Emblems,’ p. 33 (plate 13) and p. 141 (plate 
65); Tyrwhitt’s ‘Art Teaching of the Primi- 
tive Church,’ p. 336 ; Lord Lindsay’s * History 
of Christian Art’ (second edition, 1885), p. 8; 
and Lundy’s ‘Monumental Christianity ’ 
(New York, 1876), where on p. 130 is a 
valuable chapter on ‘Christ as the Fish and 
the Fisherman.’ See also Withrow’s ‘ Cata- 
combs of Rome’ (p. 252). In Maitland’s 
‘Church in the Catacombs’ (second edition, 
1847) is this note as to the fish having been 
secondarily a symbol of baptism (p. 213): 

‘The Greek for fish contained the initials of 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Saviour. Moreover, 
the phonetic sign of this word, the actual fish, was 


not intelligible to the uninitiated, an important 
point with those who were surrounded by foes 
ready to ridicule and blaspheme whatever signs 


of ( ‘hristianity they could detect. Nor did the 
appropriateness of the symbol stop here. The fish, 
Tertullian thought, was a fit emblem of Him whose 
children are born of water in baptism.” 


F. M. J. 


“TACAMAHACA™ : Its Ortcix.—This is the 
name of a resin used for incense and to make 
Our dictionaries have failed to 
trace its origin. The * Encyclopzedic calls it 
“native name.” The ‘Century’ guesses it 
to be “South American,” a very unfortunate 
guess. To get at the facts we must go back 
three centuries. Monardes, the first physician 


to write upon the medicines of the New 
World, in the Latin version of his book, 
published 1579, describes it as “ex Nova 
lispania...... ab Indis tacamahaca vocatum.” 


This is confirmed, and fuller details given, by 


Dr. F. Hernandez, the naturalist sent by 
| Philip Il. to Mexico to study its plants, 
lanimals, and minerals. In his ‘Cuatro 
Libros de la Naturaleza, 1615, p. 16, in a 


chapter headed * De la Planta que produze la 
Goma que llamamos ‘Thecomahasn,’ he tells 
us that this was a Spanish corruption from 
the Aztec name ftecomahiyac. These refer- 


it is only by favour and connivance that a | ences should interest the editors of the 


| | 
| 
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A synonym of is 
famanu, which the SS calls “ East 
Indian.” It is really Tahitian, and is duly 
recorded in Jaussen’s Tahitian dictionary, 
1898. Jas. Prarr, Jun. 


SURVIVORS OF QUEEN VicTorRIa’s SECOND 
PARLIAMENT (1841-7).—At 8 S. x. 294, 326, 
386, were given the nz ames of the surviving 
members of Queen Victoria's first Parliament, 
elected in 1837, all of whom, | believe, have 
now passed away. A note as to the sur- 
vivors of her late Majesty's second Parlia- 
ment, chosen in 1841, is suggested in the 
following remarks of the London corre- 
spondent of the /iirmingham Daily Post, 
published on 22 October, in regard to the 
then pending by-elections for Warwick and 
Leamington 


“One politician in town + ag is much interested 
in the result is, | believe, Mr. George Repton. who 
sat for many years for the old borough of Warwick 
in the Conservative interest, and who, despite his 
eighty-tive years, is hale and well. Mr. Repton is 
indeed, a very striking link with our political past, 
for. grandson of Lord Chancellor Eldon. he first 
entered Parliament for St. Albans as a follower of 
Sir Robert Peel at the general election of the 
summer of IS41, which placed the Tories in power 
for the first time after the great Reform Act. He 
sat for St. Albans for eleven years, and was then 
returned for Warwick, which he re pre sented until 
1885, with the one exception of the Varliament of 
IS6S-74, when he did not offer himself. This is a 
record of political service not. | believe, to be 
excelled, - far as early membership of the House 
of Commons is concerned, by any now living, for it 
beats by a single day even that of the venerable 
Duke of Rutland, who, as Lord John Manners, was 
returned for Newark as a colleague of Mr. (i ladstone 
on June 30, IS4l, while Mr. Rey vton’s return for 
St. Albans is officially dated June 20. 


POLITICIAN, 


Evonymus.—In Syme’s ‘ English Botany, 
vol. ii. p. 224, we read of this shrub: “ The 
name is supposed to come from evs (ews), good, 
and (ononet), & name—well named ; 
though why such an appellation should be 
thought satisfactory we cannot tell.” 


The Greek grammar involved in the first | 


sentence is decidedly ** peculiar,” é’s being a 
masculine adjective which became obsolete, 
and its neuter « usually used adverbially, 
whilst dvoza is a neuter substantive; but | 
what is meant is better expressed in Paxton’'s 
‘Botanical Dictionary,’ thus: “ From ex, well, 
and onoma, a name ; well named.” But even 


so there appears justification for the second | 


sentence in Syme, for how ‘ well- named” 
can be a name for anything seems 
difficult to understand. 

We will now turn to the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,’ where we read: “Euonymus 


(The * N.E.D 
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(Lat. Gr. Edvopia (Kunomia), the 
mother of the Furies, in allusion to the 
poisonous character of the berries}.” 

The writer here appears to have fallen into 
some confusion with another plant really 
called Eunomia, of the order Brassicacew, the 
second part of which is not from évopa, but 
from voyos, in allusion to the symmetrical 
arrangement of the leaves. But Eunomia 
was one of the hore, and not the mother of 
the Erinyes or Furies. Nevertheless, the 
last part of the etymology is correct, though 
a casual reader would fail to see in what way. 
The true origin of the name is explained 
in Rees's Cyclopwdia,’ where we find, 
Kuonymus, of Theophrastus, so 
called by antiphrasis from evuvepos, having « 
good name, because the plant was /njamous 
for its strong fietid smell, and its poisonous 
quality to cattle.” In fact, the name arose 
| from a desire to avoid a word of ill omen, as 
|the Furies were called Eumenides, and the 
| Black Sea the Euxine, Evgewos (hospitable), 
instead of “Agevos, inhospitable. The place 
_ referred toin Theophrastus is in the ‘ History 
of Plants,’ lib. iii. cap. xviii. 13, where we 


| read 7d evowepov Sévdpov 
W. T. Lyxn. 


Blackheath. 
confirms Kees’s view. | 


Tue Girsy Queen, Marcarer Fixca.— 
The Daily Chronicle, in giving an account 
of the Primate’s visit to Beckenham parish 
church on Saturday last to dedicate some 
additions, reminds its readers that in the 
churchyard is the grave of Margaret Finch, 
who, in the eighteenth century, was one of 
that colony of gipsies at Norwood, the 
memory of which is still preserved in the 
name of Gipsy Hill. The famous Gipsy 
Queen died in 1740 at the reputed age of 109. 
In the burial- ground there are the graves of 
several other centenarians, and it possesses 
one of the few ancient lichgates still left in 
England. UNION 


MapaAMe Humbert AND THE CRAWFORDs. 
The French are notoriously unfortunate in 
their selection of English names in works o 
| fiction, and it is a little remarkable that the 
Humberts should have chosen names for the 
| visionary owners of the visionary millions 
| which are possible. Crawford was the name 
lof an Englishman who assisted Louis XVI. 
in his attempted escape from Paris, and it is 
not unlikely that Madame Humbert may 
have come across the name in some history 
of the French Revolution. Michelet says: 
“Fersen the driver, who was conducting so 
precious a burden in his coach, being hardly better 


| 
n 
t 
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acquainted with Paris than the bodyguards, went 
as far as the favbourg Saint - Honore. in order to 
make for the barri¢re de Clichy. where the carriage 
was waiting at the house of an Englishman, Mr. 
Crawford ‘French Revolution. translated by 
Cocks, p. 5. 

Joun Hess. 


@urries. 


We must request correspondents desiring infor- | 
mation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


NEAPOLITAN Marvets.—I was lately per- 
mitted to see at work the automatic sculptor 
invented by Signor Bontempi, of Naples, and 
introduced into this country by Sir A. Conan 
Doyle. This machine was constructed at 
Naples by two young Englishmen, Messrs. 
Henry and Alfred Pattison, engineers and 
torpedo-boat builders, who not only carried 
out Signor Bontempi’s original idea, but sug- 
gested and added several valuable improve- 
ments. This marvellous machine is now, 
therefore, a result of the inventive genius 
of an Italian, perfected and put into practical 
working shape by English brains. 

Nor is it the only mechanical marvel 
which has owned Naples for its birthplace. 
In the ‘Life of Robert Houdin,’ written by 
himself, translated by Lascelles Wraxall, and 
published by Chapman & Hall about 1859, 
occurs the following passage :— 

“(ervais, Chancellor to the Emperor Otho IIL, 
in the book entitled ‘ Ottia Imperatoris, informs us 
that the sage Virgilius, Bishop of Naples, made a 
brass tly, which he placed on one of the city gates, 
and this mechanical fly, trained like a shepherd's 
dog, prevented any other fly entering Naples, so 
much so that during eight years the meat exposed 
for sale in the market was never once tainted.” 

Can any fellow-contributor supply further 
information respecting “the sage Virgilius, 
Bishop of Naples’? Is it not probable 
that the word “fly” is an error of transla- 
tion? It seems more likely that this brazen 
marvel was made in the shape of a wasp, 
hornet, or some other predaceous insect which | 
preys upon flies. J. P. 8. 

Automobile Club, Paris. 


ruomson : Tuomprsox.—It is stated in| 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ vol. v. p. 425, that Anthony, | 


Robert, son of Henry, are given, as well as 


extracts from the parish register at Lenham, 
together with monumental inscriptions. The 
arms quartered with those of Thomson are 
those of Dorothy Swan, daughter of Thomas 
Swan, gent., the first wife of Robert 


| Thomson, which heraldic bearings would be 


correct for the eldest surviving son of Ro- 
bert and Dorothy, who doubtless caused the 
tablets to be placed. On the same brass is 
stated the fact that this Robert Thomson 
was the grandchild of Mary, daughter of 
Robert Atwater (”. Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ vol. v. 
p. 424), and wife to Robert Honey wood, Esq., 
of Charing, who at her decease was blessed 
with 367 descendants: 16 children, 114 grand- 
children, 228 great-grandchildren, and 9 
great-great-grandchildren. Some particulars 
in regard to her ancestry, and the date of her 
decease, are desired. 

In this same Visitation there are given the 
sons and daughters of Thomas Thomson de 
Petham, apud Kentfielde, and among them 
John, William, and Anthony, of whom the 
eldest son, John Thomson, is described as 
“ miles, fil. et heres” ; and on p. 312, vol. ix., 
of Hasted’s ‘Kent’ it is stated that the 
manor of Kenfield, or Upper Kenfield, to- 
gether with that of Petham, continued in 
this family down to Thomas Thomson. Esq., 
of Kenfield, 0/. 1762, &c. Whose son was 
the Henry Thomson, Esq., of Kenfield, who 
purchased Petham from William White and 
others during the reign of King Charles I.? 

It is commonly supposed that John, An- 
thony, and William Thomson. or Thompson, 
of New Haven Colony in New England, 
1638 ef sey., were of this Kentish family. 

New Haven, Ct., U.S. 


House or Commons, 1640.—I wish to make 
a drawing of the interior of the House of 
Commons at Westminster as it was in the 
year 1640. Can any one tell me what pic- 
tures, drawings, or prints I ought to refer to 
in order to enable me te reconstruct with 
accuracy ! JERMYN, 


Sr. Bees Cottece.—A few weeks ago I 
paid a visit to the now disrupted and _ dis- 
mantled Theological College of St. Bees. 
Desks, chairs, stools, books, and pictures are 
still there, but, alas! no students. In the 


surviving son to Henry Thomson, died in| old college building, on the time-honoured 
1682, possessed of the manor of Royton. | chimney-piece, I noticed the oaken collecting- 
It should read “grandson Anthony, son of | box, as used by the students since 1817. This 


Robert Thomson”; vide Visitation of the 
county of Kent taken in the year 1619 by 
John Philipots, Rouge Dragon, Dering MSS., 
under Thomson, where the marriages of 


is in the form of a Saxon church, with nave, 
chancel, and tower complete. In the tower 
are spaces to place coins for the college 
exhibitions, when this seat of learning was 
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in the height of its glory: in the nave 
similar spaces for coins to pay the bell- 
ringers ohen they rang out a peal of glad- 
ness to commemorate the success of any 
former student, such as his ordination to a 
curacy, induction to a living, or promotion 
to a canonry. The Bishop of Carlisle has 
most kindly presented me with this box, 
and the object of my query is to ask if 
any of the two thousand graduates of 


St. Bees College can inform me of what 
church this collecting-box is a model. 1 am | 
informed that it is a facsimile of the church | 
where the first principal of the college, i 
Canon Ainger, D.D., served his first curacy, 
but [ am anxious to verify the statement. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Epitaru at GRravesenp, Kent. —I find | 
at p. 181 of MS. 1024 in the Archiepiscopal | 
Library at Lambeth, which appears to have 
been written before 1747, the following under | 
‘Gravesend 

“It is said, thet in this Church-yard, is an Inscrip- 
tion on a Tombe-Stone, thus writen [sic]— 

Without a Name for ever Senceless dumb, 

Dust, Ashes, nought else, Lyes within this Tombe, 
Where ere I Live d, or Dy'd. it matters not, 

I was, but am not, Ask no more of me, 

‘Tis all I am, and all that thou Shalt be. 

“ But it appears that this Inscription many years 
agoe, was left with one Capt. Ashe, an Undertaker 
without Newgate, to be engraven ona Plate, and 
fasten'd to the Coffin of an unknown Lady dece ased, 
who was supposed to be some unfortunate Person 
of Quality: and they were said to be written by her 
Self.” 

In the original (on cottin plate ?) the third 
line, began “Whoer I was, or 
am, and the last line had you instead of | 
“thou.” 

I find no reference to this curious epitaph | 
either in Pocock’s ‘History of Gravesend,’ 
1797, or in the more recent work by Cruden, | , 
but, if I remember rightly, have seen a copy 
of it in a MS. commonplace book of about 
the year 1720. Can any reader state who was 
the “ unknown lady” and when she died, or 
otherwise throw light on thesubject? Is the 
tombstone containing such inscription now 
extant? W. RK. 

(For other nameless epitaphs see 8" S, i. 47, 135, 


CLEMENT’ s Inx.—Can any one give me a 
brief description of the first court of Clement's 
Inn as it was before the Law Courts were 
built?) In particular, I want to know how | 
many staircases it contained, and where they | 
were situate. I should also be glad to know | 
when the east side of the second court was 


pulled down, and how its staircases were 
numbered. Were the two courts connected 
by an open passage or by a passage under an 
arch ! i. 


Kincsteys Verses: ‘A Farewewu.’ — In 
the lifetime editions of Charles Kingsley the 
verse in‘ A Farewell’ appeared as follows :— 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever: 

Ido noble things, not dream them, all dav long : 
And so make Life, Death, and that vast For Ever 

(ne grand sweet song. 

In Kingsley’s ‘ Letters’ (1877) can is sub- 
stituted for “will” and /ore/y for “noble.” But 
in the modern editions of Kingsley the lines 
are altered to 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever ; 

Do lovely things, not dream them all day long: 
And so make Life and Death and that For Ever 

One grand sweet song. 

Can any of your readers give information 
as to w hen, why, and by whom the alteration 
was made? GEORGE STRONACH. 


Ivory Sceptre or Georce I. — [ have in 
my possession an ivory sceptre, for which 
the bill or account to King George IL. is, it 
is understood, in existence. Can any one 
refer me to that document, or quote any 
authority for the manufacture of a facsimile 
in ivory of the English regalia for George L., 
or for the use of such an ivory set by the 
king either in Hanover or elsewhere ! 

Antuony TUCKER. 

Goutp.—Two boys of the name of John 
Gould were admitted to Westminster School, 
one on 15 January, 1773, the other on 2 April, 
1784. Any information concerning them is 
desired. G. F. R. B. 

PusLic AND GRAMMAR Scuoot.—Would it 
not be timely now to replace the terms 
Public School and Grammar School by more 
appropriate names—for instance, like those 
adopted from ancient Greek in France and 
Germany, Lyceum and Gymnasium ? 

PROGRESS, 

Tuomas Howarp, Duke or —I 
have an engraving bearing this title on a 
scroll round the portrait. At the foot of the 
| plate Cy are the words, reading from left 
| to right, “J. Houbraken sculps. Amst. 1735.- 
In the et of Mr. Richardson—Sr. Ant. 
More pinx. 1562.” The portrait is that of a 
large-featured man with very slight beard 
and moustache. He also wears the collar of 


jan order. Is this a portrait of Thomas 


Howard, second Earl of Surrey and third 
Duke of Norfolk, 1473-1554; or is it his son 
the Lord High Admiral? If it is not the 
former, can any reader say in what work a 
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portrait of the thir 1 duke occurs, or where 
a good print of him could be obtained ? 
W. E. Witsoyn. 

Hawick. 

Wymoxpuam Guitps —Can any Norfolk 
antiquary kindly say whether a paper read 
by Mr. G. A. Carthew on this subject, before 
the Society of Antiquaries on 24 February, 
1870, has been printed! It was promised for 
Archeologia, but is not there. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 


Lancaster 


Game.—I shall be glad to learn the method 
of playing the round game with the follow 
ing title, which is taken from a finely engraved 
sheet, in size 16 by 20 inches: “Neu erfundene 
Historische Chronologische Spiel Tafel zu 
erlernung der Teutschen Reichs Historie 
nach der Regierungs-Folge der R. C . Kayser 
samt darzu gehiérigen Regeln und Erklarungen 
— Regenspurg, 1720 — Autore, lo Balth : 
Springero — Sumptibus Andr: CGeyeri. 
Forty-nine finely engraved ‘med: ullions, depict- 
ing historical events in the reigns of the 
Emperors of Germany from Charle magne to 
Josephus, surround the title design, dedicated 
to Carolus VI NYLOGRAPHER. 


Murr Famiry.—Existing is a Muir family. 
consisting of five males and two females, and 
I am the one and only male descendant. My 
mother’s gr randmother was a Miss Muir, and 
she held the arms of Muir, which were handed 
my grandmother, and are now in my posses- 
sion. | have reason to understand that my 
great-grandmother, Miss Muir, was the last of 
that family, but on that point I am not 0si- 
tive ; and further, I cannot say if my father’s 
family were connected. Seeing that [ carry 
the same name, am I permitted and rightly 
justified to hold and use the -— coat of 
arms? A. J. Murr. 

Johannesburg. 


3RADFORD.—Can any reader kindly supply 
me, by a with the maiden surname of 
Mrs. Anne Bradford, wife of the Venerable 
William Bradford, Archdeacon of Rochester 
and vicar of Newcastle-on-Tyne? a ad- 
ministered to his estate on 15 July, 1728 


Col. 
67, Gipsy Hill, S.F. 


LEEUWENHOEK.—What is the allusion in 
Cowper's ‘ Progress of Error’ in the lines? 
E’en Leeuwenhoek himself would stand aghast, 
—— d to calculate th’ enormous sum, 
And own his crab-computing pow’rs o’ercome. 
W. T. Lywy. 
{Anton van leeuwenhoek studied the Crustacea 
and their ova. See ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopiedia.’} 


Beplics, 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND NEW HALL, 
ESSEX. 
(9'" S. xii 208.) 

Oxe would like to learn who wrote the 
curious inscription given at the above 
reference. But is there no date attached 
to it? and has Mr. Hoover copied the 
words correctly ! for /n is the Italian form of 
the preposition, en being the Spanish. Again, 
the word rirgine should be spelt vergine, as 
the unknown author might have seen if he 
had consulted Florio's * Dictionary,’ the first 
edition of which was published before the 
close of the sixteenth century. For this rea- 
son, and especially on account of the incon- 
gruous, not to say impious, character of the 
language applied to the dead queen, one is 
tempted to think that the lines may have 
been composed by some “ Italianated English 
man,” not of the type described by Roger 
Ascham, but rather of that represented ‘by 
the unhappy Robert Greene, whens story is 
so harrowing to read. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that a born Italian, acquainted with 
the poetry of his country, was the writer of 
such a piece. He would have deemed it a 
crime, and been deterred from committing it 
by recalling to his memory what Petrarch 
had said of the first Maid of Heaven, in per- 
haps the most beautiful, and certainly the 
most touching, of his poems :— 

Vergine sola al mondo senza esempio, 
Che ‘] ciel di tue bellezze innamorasti, 
(‘ui ne prima fu, simil, n¢ seconda.* 
Or, maybe, he would have thought of Dante's 
majestic trilogy, and repeated the first two 
lines of the thirty-third and last canto of the 
* Paradiso ’:— 
Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo Figlio, 
Umile ed alta pitt che creatura. 

In the golden age of Italian literature no 
poet would have bestowed the epithet divina 
even on her whom he had been taught to 
look upon as the Queen of Heaven ; there- 
fore he would have recoiled from giving it to 
any queen of the earth, however famous she 
might have been. 

If the tetrastich were composed by an 
Englishman, he ought not to have forgotten 
‘Chaucer's A B Cy which is all his own, 
though doubtless ‘suggested by Petrarch’s 

|above - mentioned canzone, wherein “ our 


* Canzone viii. ed ultima.—The omission of the 
comma after fu in some editions, for example, 
utterly destroys the force of the line, as any one 
may see. 
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English Homer” addresses the “ glorious as to the fecundity of Lope de Vega’s genius 


mayde and moder” as follows :— 
Noble princesse that never haddest pere ! 

There was no conceivable reason why an 
Italian should have written an epitaph on 
Queen Elizabeth, couched in such intlated 
language, so far as one can see. He had little 
orno reason either to love or hate her memory. 
Far different was the case of the Spaniard, 
who could never forget the colossal disaster 
that befell his Armada during her reign. This 
is well shown in James Howell’s ‘ Famiiiar 
Letters, one of Thackeray's favourite books, 
as he tells us in his delightful ‘ Roundabout 
Papers. Writing from Madrid above the 
date of 1 August, 1623, the lively Welshman 
says that he had been “lately perusing some 
of the Spanish poets here, and lighted upon 
two epigrams, or epitaphs more properly, upon 
our Henry I, and upon his daughter 
Elizabeth.” The second runs thus :— 

Dr Isaner, Reyna pe INGLATERRA, 

Aqui yaze lesabel, 
Aqui la nueva Athalia, 
Del oro Antartico Harpia, 
Del mar incendio cruel 

Aqui el ingenio, mas dino {digno 
De loor que ha tenido el suelo, 
Se, para llegar al cielo, 
No huviera errado el camino. 

“ Prosed thus in English, for I had no time 
to put it on Feet,’ Howell translates it as 
follow 

* Here lies Jezabel, here lies the ne w Athalia, the 
Harpy of the Western Gold, the cruel Firebrand of 
the Sea: Here lies a Wit the most worthy of Fame 
which the Earth {has} had, . if, to arrive to Ileaven, 
she had not mist her way. 

And then he adds :— 

*You cannot blame the Spaniard to be satyrical 
against (). Elizabeth; for he never speaks of her, 
but he fetcheth a Shrink in the Shoulder. 

Still, though the lines are so bitter, the 
writer pays a tribute to the extraordinary 
genius of the last of the Tudors. Howell 
does not mention the author’s name, but | 
feel pretty sure the verses were composed by 


will tell us where, among the * 21,316,000 
verses” which are reckoned to have come 
from his, I will not say fountain, but cataract 
of a pen, these I have quoted are to be found. 
Michael Drayton, on his ambling muse, was 
nowhere in such a race. 

In this reply I have made use of 
eleventh edition of the * Epistole Ho-Elian:e, 
published in 1754, pp. 397-8. Though it be, I 
think, a beautiful specimen of the typo- | 
graphy of the period, it is crowded with | 


‘learn that, in the 


is taken from ‘Letters from an English 
Traveller in Spain in 1778,’ p. 257 (London, 
1781), and from the same authority is derived 
the conjecture that the poet was the author 
of the epitaph on Queen Elizabeth, for he 
wrote a “poem in favour of Mi iry Queen of 
Scots, intitled ‘Corona tragica de Maria 
Stuardo’” (p. 255), and also this epigram on 
*“ Charles, Prince of Wales, when he went to 
Madrid to court the Infanta of Spain” 
(p. 198) :— 

Carlos Stuardo soy, 

Que, siendo Amor mi guia, 

Al cielo de Espana voy 

Por ver mi estrella Varia / 

The same extraordinary genius composed 
another epic poem, entitled * La Dragontea,’ 
of which Admiral Drake is the hero, in a way. 
All these productions show that he was deeply 
interested in English history. And when I 
‘Corona Tragica,’ * Queen 


| Elizabeth is a bloody Jezebel, a second Atha- 


the | 


liah, an obdurate sphinx, and the incestuous 
progeny of a harpy ’ (‘The Spanish Drama,’ 
by G. H. Lewes, London, 1816, p. 78), I am 
convinced that Lope de Vega was the writer 
of the above-quoted epitaph, and that it was 
published soon after er death in 1603. The 
Italian lines, so far as [I am able to judge, 
were composed at a much later date, for there 
is a curious air of modernity about them, both 
in measure and expression. 

Joun T. Curry. 


‘Tue Anpey or KILKHAMPTON’ (9 8, xii. 
381).—-I should like to add to my note that, 
according to the Gentleman's Maquazine (May, 
1816, p. 471),* The Abbey of Kilkhampton’ 
was published by the Rev. Sir Herbert 
Coote. Bart, in 1780; in 1781 he added a 
second part, and * ‘continued to augment i. 
through eight successive editions till 1788.” 
According to the ‘D.N.B.. eight 
of the first part and three of the second 


}appeared in 1780, and there were in all at 


Lope de Vega, and I hope some correspondent | least fourteen editions. 


Robert PIERPOINT. 
AND Lorp Burvetcnu (9 § 
xii. 328, 396).-In reply to the latter part 
of a query by S. M., I hope I may be allowed 
to draw attention to a very able and interest- 
ing article which appeared nearly twenty 
years ago in the Genealogist (New Series, 
vol. i. p. $2), having been contributed to that 
magazine by Mr. John A. C. Vincent, a well- 
known antiquary, and a valued correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q. In this paper Mr. Vincent has 


SHAKESPEARE 


misprints of every kind, which are corrected | shown that Elizabeth was the guest of the 


in the extracts given above. 


The statement Earl of Oxford at Castle Hedingham from 
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Thursday 14 to Tuesday August, 1561. 
Mr. Vincent's object was to disprove a story 
which, previously to his investigations, had 
found universal acceptance, that the queen 
had in the year above mentioned paid a visit 
to the Tollemache family at Helmingham, in 
Suffolk. His paper, which is entitled ‘Queen 
Elizabeth at Helmingham,’ has since been 
reprinted with 
. ForsytH Harwoop. 

“Tappy ALL over” (9 S. xii. 249, 312).— 
Jon Bee [/.e., John Badcoe «} in his edition of 
Foote’s ‘ Works, 1830, vol. p. 28, gives the 
following note : 

“ Tabby, another name for yu/ting, or stiffening 
the dress by sewing it double with wool between.” 
And in ‘Taste,’ Act IL. (same edition, i. 66), 
Carmine, painting Lady Pentweazel’s por- 


trait, and asking her to put her shoulders | 


back and chest forward, is answered :— 
‘Don't mind my shape this bout ; 
in jumps. Shall | send for my tabbys ” 


Car. No, madam, we'll supply that for the | 


prese nt.” 


In O’Keefe’s comic opera *The Farmer’ | 


Jemmy Jumps is a staymaker in London ; he 
is a fortune-hunter who pretends to be a fine 
gentleman. Aprian WHEELER. 


Cot. Horton (9 xii. 229).—For par- | 
ticulars respecting this officer see 2 S. vi. 
131; S. xi. 153, 363. 

Everarp Home CoLeman., 

71. Breecknock Road 


Primrose Surerstirion xi. 448 xii. 
33, 234).—L remember many years ago being 
shown some tlowers at Midhurst which I was 
told were obtained by the planting of prim- 
roses upside down. In shape they were half- 

way between a primrose and a cowslip, and 
were of a maroon colour with deep yellow 
eyes. I, of course, expressed admiration, 
but had considerable doubts in my own mind 
as to their origin. E. E. Street. 

Chichester. 


“CLAMEUR DE HARO’: “CrIER HARO” 
S. xii. 126, 272).—//arois an old French word 
said by Kérting to be derived from an old 
German word Aero’, signifying “ hither,” but 
it was specially used as a cry of distress. It 
was, I believe, chiefly used in Normandy and 
in the Channel Islands. Lafontaine uses the 
word, * Cria haro sur le pauvre voleur.” 

H. A. Srrone. 

University. Liverpool. 


Pews arracnep To Houses (8S. vil. 388 
DIT; vill. 89, 191, 288, 428 ; ix. 31; xii. 296). 


ND QUERIES. 


for I’m only | 


(9 S. NIT. Nov. 21, 1908. 


Broadhembury, Devon, has recently been 
sold. In the conditions of sale it states that 
“the permanent and exclusive right over a 
pew in the church, with the customary 
nominal liability towards the maintenance 
of the roof immediately above it, will pass to 
the purchaser of Lot 1” (7.., the 

). 


3ULL Hertrorp (9 S. xii 269).— 
|The |: arge open space (almost a square) just at 
the foot of the main street of Totnes. Devon, 
is called “ The Plains.” In this place formerly 
existed the bull-ring, as described by Mr. 
T. W. Stainthorpe, A.M.LC.E., in his paper 

l'on ‘Ye Ancient Bull-Ring at Totnes,’ read 
before the Devonshire Association in August, 
| 1896. T. Cann Hugues, M.A, F.S.A 

Lancaster. 

Bastuicas (9 S. xii. 168, 315) — “ Brevis 
esse laboro, obscurus fio.” I regret that my 
query was ambiguous in form. With the 
architectural meaning of the term I was not 
unfamiliar ; it was of its hierarchic meaning 
1 was ignorant. Fr. C. H. Bowden (‘Simple 
Dict. for Catholics’) says: “ Basilica. One of 
the principal churches of the highest dignity ; 
other classes are: cathedral, collegiate, bap- 
tismal, parochial, mother (matrices), or filial 
churches. Smith and Cheetham (* Dict. Chris. 
| Antiq.’) say : “Seven churches at Rome...... 
}are styled basilicas by pre-eminence and 
|enjoy certain honorific privileges.” This 
number is wrong; there are thirteen such 
churches, usually divided into five greater 
and eight lesser basilicas. The five greater 
basilicas (those of St. John Lateran, St. Peter, 
St. Paul without the Walls. St. Mary Major, 
and St. Lawrence) are respectively in some 
way (as | understand from Moroni’s ‘ Dizio- 
nario Ecclesiastico’) connected with the five 
greater Patriarchates of the Latin rite, viz., 
those of the West, of Constantinople, of 
Alexandria, of Antioch, and of Jerusalem. 
Smith and Cheetham obtain the number seven 
by adding two of the lesser basilicas, viz., 
Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme and San Sebas- 
tiano. May I split my single query into five? 

Are even the lesser basilicas of Rome of 
higher rank than cathedrals ’ 

Vhat “honorific privileges,” if any, do 
lesser basilicas enjoy ? 

Is there any practical connexion at the 
m2. day between the greater basilicas and 
the greater Patriarchs ! 

1. Have the four lesser Patriarchs (viz., of 
Venice, East Indies, West Indies, and Lisbon) 
any connexion, theoretical or practical, with 
any, and, if so. which, of the eight lesser 


The Grange, an old Jacobean mansion in 


Roman basilicas 
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5. Are there any churches outside Rome | bushes. 


besides the Westminster Cathedral that rank 
as basilicas, and, if so, which are they ? 
Some of these questions, I have no doubt, 
could be answered if I had access to De 
Gerstenberg’s ‘De Basilicis eorumque Juri- 
bus,’ published in 1733. Perhaps some con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ may be more fortunate 
than I am in this respect. It is not in the 
British Museum. I may add that St. John 
Lateran, besides being the seat of the Pope 
as Patriarch of the West, is also his cathe- 
dral as Bishop of Rome. It is also in a 
special sense the church of the Pope as 


| 
| 


Supreme Pontiff, and it is, I suppose, in this | 


capacity, and not as a basilica, that it is 
“Omnium Ecclesiarum Urbis et Orbis Mater 
et Caput. Joun B. 


GENERAL Francis Nicnotsox, Governor | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1719-28 (9 S. xii. 201, 
296. — It would be more correct to style 
Emanuel Scrope (who was created in 127 
Earl of Sunderland, and died without legi- 
timate issue) Baron Scrope of Bolton than 
Baron Bolton, for by the former title they 
were summoned to Parliament for eleven 
generations. They divided with the Nevilles, 
who owned Middleham Castle, the owner- 
ship of Wensleydale, and were lords of 
Middleham (not Lords Middleham, as once 
styled in *N. & Q.’). 

burke, in his ‘Dormant and Extinct Peer- 
age,’ gives as the illegitimate daughters of 
the Earl of Sunderland :— 

1. Mary, married first to the Hon. Henry 
Carey, secondly to Charles, Marquess of 
Winchester, afterwards Duke of Bolton. 

2. Annabella, married to John Grubham 
Howe, Esq. 

3. Elizabeth, married to Thomas Savage, 
Earl Rivers. 

The old castle of Bolton, their ancient 
residence, is a quadrangular structure, having 
a tower at each corner, connected by a 
curtain wall, and the view from the summit 
of one of the towers is very fine. The 
dukedom of Bolton was created in 1689, 
and became extinct in 1794. The barony of 
Bolton was created in 1797, and is yet in 
existence. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


FoLK-LORE OF (9 xii. 288). 
—It may interest F. J. C., who inquires for 
legends similar to those which are related to 
inquisitive youngsters when new-born chil- 
dren are, “in some mysterious way,” pre- 
sented to them, if I cite a very modern 
instance, resembling those which aver that 
babies are brought in by storks, or dug out 


of parsley beds or from 


On his awakening early one morn- 
ing a young friend of mine was thus 
addressed by his nurse: ‘Oh! Master Trip- 
tolemus, you have got such a dear little 
sister come home last night; aren't you 
glad?” Foreseeing, peradventure, that his 
own nose was likely to be put out of joint, 
Triptolemus replied tartly, “ No: where did 
she come from!” \ happy thought prompted 
the nurse's answer, ‘From the Stores” 
“Send her back to the Stores,” said he. This, 
it appears, was more easily said than done. 
I have inquired in Bedford Street, as well 
as in Waterloo Place, and it seems that in 
neither of the Stores there situated is there 
a Baby Department. oO 


In Lincolnshire, as we have no storks, except 
as very rare visitants, we do not know the 
story of their bringing the babies. Here 
children of inquiring mind are commonly 
told, when a baby arrives, that the doctor 
dug it up with a golden spade under a goose- 
berry bush. Sometimes it is stated that 
some one, not necessarily the doctor, has dug 
it up ina parsley bed. Epwarp Pracock. 


If there were any legends once current in 
this country, similar to those which prevail 
on the Continent, relating to the superstition 
that the storks bring the new-born babies, 
they do. not appear to have been noted by 
folk-lorists. This is probably because they 
had no existence, for the stork rarely fre- 
quents these shores, and was even rare in 
England when the fens were undrained. We 
have the cruel eagle that carries babies off, 
but not the kind stork that brings them. 
The white stork (C/con/a a//a) is, for practical 
as well as for sentimental reasons, regarded 
with reverence in those countries which he 
makes his temporary home. This is so in 
Russia, Poland, Denmark, Holland, Spain, 
and the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
where he is protected instead of persecuted. 
The fact of his not meeting in our own 
country with this forbearance at the hands 
of the man with a gun has perhaps engen- 
dered in him a shrewd notion as to what a 
stupid he would be to cross the Channel when 
he is so well off where he is. At all events, 
no instance is, I think, known of the migra- 
tory stork nesting in England. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuak.. 

In many parts of England the usual answer 
to children inquisitive as to where they came 
from is that they were found in the parsley 
bed. I have often heard this. cC. cB 


Evrrarnu at Doncaster (9 xii. 288).— 


under currant | During the year 1837 I spent a few days at 
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Doncaster, and, among other sketches, made 


a copy of the inscription on the tomb of | 


“Robin of Doncaster,’ now before me; but 
it differs in some respects in the spelling 
from that given by your correspondent. The 
tomb was within the church, against one of 


the pillars. It was about four feet high, | 
with a flat stone top, round the four edges | , 


of which was the following inscription :— 
Howe Howe who is heare 
I Robin of Doncaster 
And Margaret my Fear 
That | spente that I had 
That I gave that | have 
That | lefte that | loste. 
In the centre of the stone : 
Ap. 
ROBERTS BVERES 
IN THIS WORLD! 
DVD REYGNE THRE 
SKORE YEARES AND SEVEN 
AND YET LYVED NoT ONE. 


Fear, feve, meant companion or wife. I think | 


the church and tomb were destroyed by fire 
a few years ago. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Your correspondent will find in Mr. Raven- 
shaw’s book from which he quotes several 
variants of this epitaph. I would refer him 
particularly to pp. 5, 7, 23, and 37.  Petti- 
grew (‘Chronicles of the Tombs,’ 1857) gives 
many more. In quoting the one to which 
Mr. Prerpornt refers he states that it is 
copied from Dr. Edward Miller’s ‘ History of 
Doncaster’ (p. 74), and adds that Byrkes was 
Mayor of Doncaster 1569, 1573, and 1577. 

Joun T. Pace 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

‘Margaret my fere,’ ¢¢., my wife; see 
*N.E.D. It is printed “feare” in Miller’s 
‘History of Doncaster,’ 4to, n.d., p. 74, pro- 
bably wrongly. I am afraid that the tomb 
perished when Doncaster Church was burnt 
down in the early fifties. The village of 
Rossington is about four miles south-east of 
Doncaster. The Doncaster people, who did 
not know the old word “ fere,” used to think 
that Margaret had been a terror to Robin. 
I do not know whether any facsimile or 
accurate copy of the inscription exists. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Baru Buxton (9 8. xii. 286).—There 
can be little doubt that each of these places | 
was visited by two different classes of poor 
during the active season — viz., 
were sent, or made their way thither, to 


obtain treatment for their respective maladies, | 


and the or casual beggar. 
The influx of each of these must have proved 
a great nuisance at times, otherwise the 
following section in the Act of Elizabeth of 
1571-2, and repeated in 1597, would have been 
unnecessary : 

** Whereas a greate number of pore and dyseased 

people do resorte to the Cytye of Bath...... and the 
Towne of Buckston, for some Ease and Reliefe of 
their Diseases at the Bathes there, And by meanes 
thereof the Inhabitauntes of the same Cytye of 
Bathe and ‘Towne of Buckstone are greatly over- 
chardged with the same poore people, to their 
intollerable chardge...... no dyseased or ympotent 
poore person living on Almes shall resorte 
or repayre from their l)wellinge places to the 
said ('ytie and ‘Towne...... unlesse...... not onely 
| lycensed so to do by two -Justices...... but also pro- 
vided for by the Inhabitauntes of such Places 
from whence they shall be so lycensed to travayle.” 

(Quoted in * A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy,’ 
by (. J. Ribton-Turner (1887). 100. 
From time to time collections gatherings”) 
were made throughout England in support 
of the local hospitals, where the poor were 
admitted for treatment ; thus in the Chureh- 
wardens’ Accounts (MS.) of W oodbury, near 
| Exeter, these entries appear :— 

“1574. P. to the pore hospytall of bathe, viij". 

‘1582. Pd to one that did gether to the poor 
— se of bathe, vj". 

* 1586. I to A pardone r that did gether to the 

poor howse of bathe, inij'' 
Other items in the same accounts show the 
contributions (under a “ passport” or magis- 
terial order) paid by the parish through 
which the travelling poor had to make their 
way to Bath or to Buxton. Most probably their 
destination depended upon the distance to be 
traversed ; those from the Southern Counties 
would choose Bath, whereas the Northerners 
would go to Buxton :— 

* 1574. To a pore man having a paspote to go to 
the ( ytie of Bathe, vj". 

‘1583. P' to A poor man that came for the 
bathe, vij'.”—Woodbury Churchwardens’ Accounts 
(MS.). 

May S. I" a pasenger Gooing to the 
Bath, A. L. Humphreys’s History of 
Wellington, Somerset’ (ISS), 127 
Although the cost of maintenance was some- 
times defrayed by the parish from which the 
patient was sent, the examples yet found 
are uncommon; and the great expense in- 
}eurred may indicate the reason why the 
| parochial authorities did not encourage the 
practice. Brusurrecp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


those who | 


| AnrmMats IN Peopre’s INstpes 8. xi. 
167). — In connexion with the notes at 


either in the local hospital or in some obscure | the above reference and elsewhere, the 
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following paragraph, which has been going 
the rounds of the press, will be of interest : 

* An extraordinary case. which has battled the 
medical profession, is reported from Buckingham. 
Last October (says the Daily sx) a girl, aved 
twenty-two, living in a village near buckingham 
fell ill. She gradually became worse, and in Feb- 
ruary last vomited a number of live animals about 
the size of a sixpence. Then she was taken to the 
Buckingham Nursing Home, where she received 
medical attention for about six weeks. At the end 
of that time she was taken to a hospital in London. 
The X rays were applied, and the cause of the ill- 
ness was found to be the presence of a large animal 
near the left shoulder-blade. ‘he girl was advised 
to return home for a week's rest, after which she 
returned to the hospital, where she underwent an 
operation, from which, unfortunately, she did not 
recover. An animal, white in colour, quite flat, and 
almost as large as the palm of the hand, was dis- 
covered, surrounded by scores of smaller ones. 
Several members of the medical profession were 
present at the operation, and others have seen the 
animals, and they all agree that such a case has 
never before been known, neither can any idea be 
given as to the origin of the animals. It is suggested 
that the girl may have eaten watercress on which 
there was some kind of spawn; but, of course, this 
is mere conjecture.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Privy Councin unper James I. §. 
xii. 367).—Mr. Pink has waited patiently 
nearly fourteen years for an answer to his 
previous query (7*" S. ix. 167), but without 
effect. I fear there is, therefore, no proba- 
bility of the required information being 
now supplied. Is he aware that it is stated 
7 S. iv. 327) that, among other missing 
volumes, those from 1603 to 1612 were, by 
tradition, destroyed by the fire at Whitehall 
Palace on 12 January, 1618? 

Everard Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“PARTING OF THE Ways” (9% S. xii. 309, 
377).—Whatever may be the origin of this 
English formula, it inevitably recalls the 
“Choice of Hercules “—the pleasing and sug- 
gestive apologue in Xenophon’s ‘ Memora- 
bilia,”’ II. i., the conception of which the 
author attributes to Prodicus the sophist. 
The alternative that faces the youth hesi- 
tating as to his way on the borders of man- 
hood—azopotvra, as Xenophon expresses it, 
oTotépay Twv tparytar—is here depicted 
with attractive significance. The solution of 
the difticulty is finally exemplified for uni- 
versal edification in the narrative that 
describes the Temptation in the Wiiderness. 
The chapters in the second book of ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ which Carlyle devotes to the throes 
that accompany the spiritual birth of his 
clothes-philosopher present a modern setting 


of the ancient allegory, and strenuously pro- 
claim the new and perfect outlook. “ The 
Old World,” exclaims the biographer of 
Teufelsdrockh." knew nothing of Conversion ; 
instead of an “Lece Homo, they had only some 
Choice of Hercules.” Still. the Greek sophist 
was wise in his generation, and skilfully pic- 
turesque in the elaboration of his immortal 
fable. The crisis reached at the “ parting of 
the ways” is stated and impressed with sove- 
reign authority in St. Matthew vii. 13, 14, 
and St. Luke xiii. 24. Tuomas BayNe. 


Tur “Saie” Hore, Greenwicu (9" xii. 
306, 375).—My only authority for stating that 
a token was found during the excavations for 
the Blackwall Tunnel bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Ship and Turtle Tavern, of Greenwich, 
1640," was a note made at the “Ship” a few 
days before the tunnel was opened. A token 
of the kind was certainly exhibited, though 
I may have been mistaken in the date, and 
possibly it was 1649, though several news- 
paper cuttings taken from papers of the 
day give the date 1640. The Daily Mail for 
26 September makes a similar statement in 
an article on ‘ Historic Taverns, and several 
other London papers do the same. Your 
correspondent AYEAHR, being an authority on 
the subject, is no doubt correct ; though it 
is curious that such a mistake should have 
occurred, as I find that more than one 
authority on tokens had made a similar note 
to the one I myself made, giving the date 
1640. FPrepertck T. HincaMe. 


Joun Dowtanp 8. xii. 367).—It may be 
noted that the first, second, and third books 
of ‘Songs or Airs’ (1597, 1600, and 1603) by 
John Dowland, Bachelor of Music, with his 
‘A Pilgrim's Solace’ (1612), are all reprinted 
in Mr. Arber’s ‘English Garner,’ vol. iv. 
(original edition), pp. 28, 519, 609, and 644. 
The poem beginning 
My Thoughts are winged with Hopes, my Hopes 

with Love, 
is the third lyric in the first book of ‘Songs 
or Airs’ (‘ Garner,’ iv. 35). 
G. L. APPERSON, 

Count Szipary (9 S. xii. 227).—I am now 
in a position to answer my own query. Count 
Francis Szipary was born in Hungary, and 
his wonderful cures were effected by “ mag- 
neéto-thérapie,” which he learnt from Mesmer 
himself, to whom he was introduced by a 
common friend. He first experimented on 
the country folk round his residence in Abony 
in Hungary, but eventually removed to 
Dresden, where. in company with a German 
physician of the name of Dr, Koch, he 
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opened a magneto-therapeutic institution and | 
effected several remarkable cures, the fame | 


of which spread all over the Fatherland, but 
involved him in a lively controversy with 
the German doctors, in consequence of which 
he removed to Pesth. Here he attended 
lectures on anatomy, and subsequently opened 
another institution similar to that at Dresden. 
The new venture seems to have flourished, 
for the Count was obliged to employ eight 
or ten assistants. We are told, however, 
that he did not appropriate the profits. 

At this period he published a treatise 
entitled ‘ Katechismus des Vital Magnetismus’ 
(Leipzig, 1845). He continued his practice in 
Pesth until the outbreak of the revolution 
in 1848, when as an ardent adherent of the 
Court party he left his native country and 
removed to Paris, where he rented in the 
Avenue Balzac a house with thirty rooms, 
which ine turned into a magneto-therapeutic 
hospital, and again did exceedingly well. 

He numbered among his friends Béranger, 
the elder Dumas, Isaac Pereire, Prosper 
Mérimeée, Jules Janin, and other celebrities, 
and sometimes gave lectureson somnambulism 
in the salon of Emil Proudhon, the eminent 
—— which were attended by the ite of 

aris. Another book which he published on 
*Magnétisme et Magnéto-th'rapie’ (second 
edit., Paris, 1854) again embroiled him in a 
lively controversy with the faculty. 

It was about this time that the Princess of 
Wied, described as until then a healthy and 
strapping woman, was suddenly struck down 
with paralysis in both legs. She was first 
taken in hand by the leading physicians of 
Berlin and treated by them, but without the 
slightest success. Count Szapary was next 
sent for, and he arrived at Bonn with one of 
his old assistants from Pesth, Dr. Dombory 
by name, and had the patient conveyed in a 
specially arranged railway car to Paris, where 
she was installed in a house’adjoining the 
hospital of the Count, who visited her daily 
and eventually restored the power of her 
limbs. The cure naturally created great 
sensation in Berlin. 

The Count was next asked to try his skill 
on the blind Crown Prince George of Saxony, 
but he wisely declined the invitation, on the 
plea that ophthalmology was not in his 
province. 

Eventually the Count returned to and 
settled down in his native country on his 
sroperty at Abony, where he died in 1875. 

lis master, we are told, in his old age also 
retired into obscurity, “ to walk silent on the 
shore of the Bodensee, meditating on much.” 
The pupil whiled away his time by studying 


j}and the other ‘ Ein Wort uber animalischen 


deeper the theory of animal magnetism, and 
yractising table-turning, upon which subject 
“ wrote a book, the title and date of pub- 
lication of which are not given. 

The bulk of the above information is ex- 
trac‘ed from Béla Toth’s Curiosa Hungarica’ 
(Budapest, 1899), which can be consulted in 
the British Museum, together with two more 
books written by the Count, one entitled 
‘Die magnetische Lehre’ (Regensburg, 1845), 
Magnetismus ' (Leipzig, 1840). L. L. K 

Evin Spirits anp INKsorries S. xii, 
10, 297, 356).—The reply at the last reference 
is rather far from the point on which informa- 
tion was originally sought. If it be per- 
missible to cite modern instances there is 
another that ought not to be forgotten—R. L. 
Stevenson’s story of *The Bottle Imp,’ in- 
cluded among the ‘Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, and surely one of the most happily 
inspired of all his shorter tales. ‘The Bottle 
Imp,’ by the way, is understood to be founded 
on a play “once rendered popular by the 
redoubtable O. Smith,” but I should judge 
that Stevenson borrowed little or nothing 
but the “name and root idea.” which he 
admits appropriating. The conclusion seems 
peculiarly his own. L. H 


oF THE TURNBULLS xi. 109, 
233, 320, 498; xii. 51, 353).—I am sorry that 
my humble attempt to give some information 
on this subject should so far have disturbed 
Mr. JoNass equanimity as to lead him to 
write a reply of more than two columns in 
length. I also much regret that he should 
have thought that I have misrepresented 
what he wrote. But have |? My quotation was 
textually correct. Mr. Jonas really did say: 
“ The grant which Bruce made Wi//elmo dicto 
Turntul of lands in Teviotdale is from the 
Ragman Roll.” Neither in Benemund de 
Vicci's valuation nor in the record of the acts 
of homage is there, or could there be, any such 
grant. Nay, more, the Ragman Roll does not 
record any act of homage done by William 
Turnbull, nor indeed by any other Turnbull 
unless we take Tremblee (not Tremble) as a 
variation of the name. But Robert de 
Tremblee or Tremblay there mentioned was 
probably the father or some connexion of 
that Walter de Trembeley de Dolany men- 
tioned in the Exchequer Rolls. But the 
latter was a Kincardineshire man, and had 
nothing to do with the Borders. I am aware 


that Jerves, in his book on Angus and 
Mearns, suggests that the name is a variant of 
Turnbull, but modern charter scholars do not 
endorse this opinion, and Mr. Stodart—than 
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whom there is no more competent authority 
says in his ‘Scottish Arms’ that it seems 
clear that in the South Turnbull was origin- 
ally a sobriquet, whilst north of the Forth 
Tremblay was probably a name of locality. 

[ regret that Mr. Jonas should have taken 
my well-meant remarks su ungraciously. 
have looked over his communication care- 
fully, but I cannot find that he has contro- 
verted any of my original statements, to 
which I adhere. He, in his turn, might 
more careful in what he makes me say, but 
which I did not say. I did not “frankly 
own” that I did not know the date of Bruce's 
grant of Philiphaugh to William Turnbull. 
What I did say was that the date was 
uncertain, but that it was after Bruce came 
to the throne. Asa matter of fact, it was, | 
find, according to Mr. Stodart, in 1315, nine 
years after Bruce became king. 

Sr. or xii. 308). 
—Prof. E. A. Freeman, in his account of 
Orange—a town in the south of France 
which first appeared in Macmillan 8 Magazine 
for February, 1875, says: 

“ The legendary tale attributes the foundation of 
the county of Orange to a certain William, sur- 
named au Cornet or au Court Ne-, two desc rip sitions 
more akin in sound than in meaning, who is called 
Duke of Aquitaine in the days of Charles the 
Great. He does wonderful deeds against the 
Saracens; he delivers Orange; and at last, after 
dying a monk in a monaste ry of his own foundation, 
he is canonized, if net formally, at least by local 
reverence. This story is one of many signs of the 
memory which the Saracen invaders left behind 
the m throm ghall Southern (aul and —_ Western 
Italy ; but it is worth little more. William is 
said to have made Orange a hoa nae which he 
left to his daughter; but history supplies no 
evidence of any such dynasty, and the title of 
prince belongs to a much later age. 

It would seem, then, that he could be at 
best only a purely mythical ancestor of 
Elinor of Guienne and her sons, Richard 
Cour-de- Lion and John Sans-Terre. 

A. R. Bay ey. 

MANGOSTEEN MARKINGS (9 xii. 330),— 
That the persistent rays of the stigma crown- 
ing the mangosteen fruit correspond in 
number (which varies) with the sections 
inside the fruit is a matter of common know- 
ledge in Ceylon, where the tree now grows 
and fruitsfreely. Though, strangely enough, 
all the modern descriptions of the fruit that I 
have been able to lay my hands on are silent 
on the subject, the fact was known to writers 
on natural history at least 250 years ago. 
Garcia da Orta, writing in 1563, and de- 
scribing the fruit only from hearsay, does 
not mention the pontlianlier, nor apparently 


| does Acosta or Clusius, 
| commented on Da Orta’s work. The earliest 
oa of the fact that I have found is in 

Jac. Bontius’s *De Medicina Indorn’ (1642), 
p. 97, where, describing the mangosteen, he 
says : 

“Cortex plana mali granati cortici similis est, nisi 
quod in superiore parte coronam habeat ut papaver, 
cujus quot sunt radii tot nucleos intus habebis.” 

Piso, in his ‘De Indie utriusque Re 
Naturali et Medica’ (1658), depicts the fruit 
on p. 115, and in describing it says :— 

* In vertice vero coronam gerit, que quot radios 
habet, tot nucleos in aperto Mangostano.’ 

Joan Nieuhof, whose account of his travels 
in the East Indies (1653-71), published in 1682, 
will be found translated into English in the 
second volume of Churchill's ‘Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, describes the fruit 
minutely , and says (I quote from the English 
version, p. 327) : 

‘On the Top of the Apple is a kind of a Coronet, 
which opens as soon as it begins to ripen. The 
several points of this Coronet has [sir] so many 
Marks, to direct you how many Kernels are con- 
tained in the Apple; which are sometimes Six, 
sometimes Keght [s/c 

Valentyn also, in his monumental work on 
the Dutch East Indies (published in 1724-6), 
in the part treating of the flora of Amboina, 
gives a detailed description of the mango- 
steen, from which I translate the following :—- 

“On the top of the fruit is seen a flat star of five 
or seven brown leaflets, of the same colour as the 
husk, by which star one can clearly see how many 
divisions this fruit has concealed within itself.’ 

Curiously enough, though this writer 
speaks of “five or seven” leaflets, in the 
plate he gives of the fruit sé leaflets and sir 
sections are shown. Donatp FEerGuson. 


“Lorp PaLaTine” (9 S. xii. 347).—By 
charters dated 28 December, 1377, and 
14 February, 1380, King Robert II. of 
Scotland granted certain lands to ‘our 
dearest son David Stewart, Eari Palatine of 
Strathern and of Caithness ” (‘ Register of the 
Great Seal of Scotland ’). The Earl's daughter 
and heiress, Euphemia Stewart, granted a 
charter as. Countess Palatine of Strathern, 
8 October, 1414 (‘Tenth Rep. Hist. MSS: 

Com.,’ App. p. 63). Her seal bore the legend, 
*E upham. Senescal. Comitissa Palatina de 
Strathern ” (Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ vol. ii. p. 31). 
Her son and heir, Malise Graham (afterwards 
Earl of Menteith), granted charters as Earl 
lalatine of Strathern, 24 and 26 August, 1420, 


and 27 August, 1421 (Athole Charters, 
‘Seventh Rep. Hist. MSS. Com.,’ Part IL, 
App.). R. 
Lostwithiel. 
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Mrs. Jorpan ry Dustin 8S. xii. 285). 
—I venture to call attention to the fact | 
that there is not the slightest reference to 
this famous actress in the very full account 
of Crow Street Theatre given at vol. ii. pp. 
181-255 of ‘A History of the City of Dublin, 
by J. Gilbert (Dublin, McGlashan & Gill, 
1859): and at the same time to assume that 
the following excerpt from the deeply inter- 
esting description of the opposition house in 
Smock Alley may not be found uninterest- 
ing :— 

*In October, 1781. Daly opened Smock Alley 
Theatre, where John Philip Kemble, engaged at -/, 
a week, first appeared in November in * Hamlet 
after which he performed......Sir G. Touchwood in 
the ‘ Belle's but his negligent delivery 
and heaviness of deportment impeded his progress, 
until these defects were removed by the instruc- 
tion of his friend Capt. Jephson, in whose * Count 
Narbonne’ his reputation was first established. In 
this tragedy, which had a most successful run of 
thirty nights, Kemble was supported by Manager 
Daly as Theodore: while the part of Adelaide 
was performed by the youthful Dorothea Francis, 
so celebrated as Mrs. Jordan.” —Vol. ii. 
07. 

To this information I take permission to 
add that in ‘Mrs. Jordan: a Memoir, by 
Townsend Young, LL.D., the editor of Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s ‘Personal Sketches of 
His Own Times,’ vol. ii. p. 20 (Routledge & 
Sons, 1869), it is related that Mrs. Jordan was 
born in 1762, and that her parents were Welsh. 
The father, Bland, was a scene-shifter: the 
mother, Grace Phillips, was an actress. It is 
only supposed that their daughter Dora was 
born at Waterford. At the commencement of 
her career Mrs. Jordan used the names of 
Francis, Phillips, or Bland from time to time. 
Neither the place of her birth nor the date 
of her first appearance on the stage is known 
for a certainty ; but, in connexion with the 
matter, it may be remarked that if the cir- 
cumstances related by J. D. Herbert in his 

‘Irish Varieties’ be accepted as absolutely 
correct, it is really improbable that Mrs. 
Jordan was born in Ireland, because Mr. 
Herbert distinctly declares that he met her 
family in 1780 on the Pigeon-house Wall—a 
place in those days for disembarkment for 

icturesgue Dublin—when they had just 
anded from Wales, and were on their way 
with an introduction to Mr. Ryder, the 
manager of the theatre in Crow Street, 
Dublin. Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Lapy ARABELLA Stuart: Dr. Furtron 
(9 §. xii. 347).—I venture to suggest that 
the “ Mr. Doctor Fulton,” particulars of whom 
are desired, was Nicholas Felton (1556-1626), 


Fellow (1: 583) and afterwards Master (1617-19) | 
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'of Pembroke Colle Ze, Cambridge, who took 
the degree of D.D. in 1602. He was rector 
jot St. Mary le-Bow, Cheapside, from 1596 
| until 1617, when he became Bishop of Bristol. 
| He was translated to the see of Ely in 1619, 
r urther details of his career are given in the 
*D.N.B., xviii. 308. Dr. Foster (* Alumni 
Oxon., 1500-1714, p. 491, No. 15) suggests 
that Nicholas Felton, of Christ Church, 
| Oxford, M.A. 1615, was his son, and states 
that this son became rector of Streatham- 
cum-Thetford, Cambridge, in 1622. H. C. 


Wisccllancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 

The Prin ipal Narigations, Voyages, ak x, and 
Discoveries of the Knalish Nation. by Richard 
Hakluyt. Vols. I. and Ll. (Glasgow, MacLehose 
& Sons.) 

Amone the books which the scholar most eagerly 

craved was a new edition of Hakluyt’s * Voyages. 

The early editions are virtually inaccessible. bring- 

ing in the market—even when soiled and imperfect, 

as they mostly are—prices ranging from twenty to 
thirty pounds, and increasing in value from year 
to year as copies become absorbed in the great 

American libraries. The reprint (limited to two 

hundred and fifty copies) of 1809-12 is in demand 

at much enhanced prices, and that of 1885 90, con- 
cerning the authority for which we know nothing, 
brings a very long price in the sale-room. The 
boon of a handsome, trustworthy, and well-illus- 
trated edition now being conceded by Messrs. 

MacLehose & Sons is worthy of the most enter- 

prising of Scottish booksellers, the publishers to 

the Glasgow University. In addition to the matter 
contained in the three folio volumes of the original 

(second) edition, }59S-1600, and the five 4to volumes 

of the accepted reprint, the forthcoming issue, 

which will be in twelve Svo volumes, will be accom. 
panied by ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ of which there 
is no modern reprint, a work of excessive rarity, 
compiled in part from the materials left by Hak- 
luyt. Further particulars concerning this projected 
addition will in time be supplied, and the work 
thus constituted must become the authoritative 
and accepted form in which this great record of 
travel will survive. Well known as he is—and he 
has had, as the reader is aware, a society named 
after him, and formed for the purpose of printing 
and illustrating his writings—Hakluyt has found, 
so far as we are aware, no Lamb or other inspired 
critic to immortalize him, and assign him a place in 
the same category with men so disparate as Malory, 

Chapman, and Camden. Froude in his ‘Short 

Studies on (sreat Subjects’ calls ‘The Principal 

Navigations, ordinarily known as ‘The Voyages, 
‘the prose epic of the modern English nation, and 

praises in strongest terms the writings of the indus- 

trious cleric. Hakluyt, like Pure has, was a cle -rgy- 
man, and was Archdeacon of Westminster and one 
of the chaplains of the Savoy. After the fashion of 
many writers of his time, Hakluyt is long-winded 
and sparing in the use of full stops. It must be 
| borne in mind, however, that he is generally trans 
lating, which may account for a style charged at 
times with Latinisms, or using the words of others. 
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It is only in the dedications to various dignitaries 
or to the *“‘ Favourable Reader,” 2 nice and wise 
distinction, that we are sure of possessing our 
author’s very words. From these dedications also 
we obtain most that is known concerning Hakluyt’s 
aims and processes. ‘The dedication of the first 
edition is to Sir Francis Walsingham, that of the 
tirst volume of the second edition is to Lord Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham, while the second and 
third volumes are dedicated to Sir Robert Cecil. 
In the preface to the reader of the second part 
Hakluyt speaks of his aim as having been, at 
“much traveile and cost, to bring Antiquities 
smothered and buried in darke silence, to light, 
and to agen e certaine memorable exploits of late 
yeeres by our English nation Atchieved, from the 
greedy and devouring jawes of oblivion,” &ec. In 
these efforts he has been successful, and his great 
work is unique in its class, and is a precious record 
of English heroism. At the outset of the fifteen 
hundred years over which his record is said to 
extend Hakluyt shows himself credulous—though 
not, perhaps, specially so for the age in which he 
wrote —and his earliest entries deal with the 
voyages of King Arthur as chronicled by Geotfrey 
of Monmouth, Lambarde, and others. He subse- 
quently trusts to safer authorities in Bede and 
Camden. It is, of course, with the travels in 
Muscovy or Russia, and the search for a North-East 
Passage of the ill-fated sir Hugh Willoughby and 


others, that the deathless interest of the work is 
established. Such passages as were altered or 
excised in obedience to authority will now be 


restored to their places or issued in the form of 
them are the original account 

*The Ambassage of Sir Hierome Bowes to the 
i of Moscouie,’ 1583, for which an amended 
version was substituted, and the cancelling, in some 


reference to famous victorie atchieved at the 
citie of Cadiz.” 1596, which, after 
the Earl of Essex, was excised, presumably at 
royal command. The text employed in the reprint 
is that of the second and authoritative edition, 
which has been exactly followed, with the exception 
that the familiar Latin contractions have been filled 
out, and that modern custom, instead of ancient, 
has been followed in the employment of /’s and j’s 
and and To the suggestion of Prof. Skeat it 
is due that the marginalia comprise references to 
the original folios. What is now given ends with 
the letter of Sigismond, King of | ‘olonia, to Queen 
Elizabeth, dated 6 December, 1559 (“ the 39 of our 
reigne”), and corresponds to p. 338 of the ~~ 
volume of the folio. The illustrations to vol. 
include the tine portrait of (lueen Elizabeth on: 
graved in 1596 by Woutnelius after Crispin de Pas 
or Wierix (frontispiece): facsimiles of the title- 
pages to the first edition and the three volumes of 
the second ; of a map ‘ Typus Orbis Terrarum,’ in- 
serted in the first edition: and of a map of the 
world, rarely found in the second edition, and 
supposed to have been instanced by Shakespeare in 
‘Twelfth Night.’ Those to the second comprise 
portraits of Sir Hugh Willoughby, Sebastian Cabot, 
and Ivan Vasilowich, Emperor of Russia; a picture 
of King Edward VI. granting to London citizens 
the charter of Bridewell Palace; a charter of 
Wardhouse (Vardi): the of the Russia (‘om- 
pany, 1555; and scarce and admirably executed 
maps of the world and of Europe. Nothing but 
praise is to be bestowed upon a work w hich in 


the disgrace of 
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— of the title-page of the first edition, of the | 


| satisfactory. 


| 


inception and execution is equally admirable. No 
production of modern times appeals more directly 
to the antiquary and the lover of England, and 
of none shall we await with more sanguine and 
pleasurable anticipation the completion. 


THe paper on Christopher Columbus in the //in- 
burgh Review for October is of a high order of merit. 
The writer gives evidence of great knowledge of his 
subject, and, what is quite as important, the gift of 
freedom from prejudice which is rare in those who 
have undertaken to deal with the career and cha- 

racter of the great navigator. Columbus was not 
only a world benefactor, but an upright and good 
man for his time, with a deep sense of religion; but 
we see no reason for attributing every possible 
virtue to the discoverer of the New World. We 
do not doubt that he was a rough-and-ready. sea- 
man, in a great degree exempt from the violent 
characteristics of his time, but we cannot credit 
him with the saintliness with which some of his 
more ardent admirers have invested him. In °* Mr. 
Watson’s Poems’ the author is dealt with, in some 
es, tar too sternly, though due praise is also 
given at times. It is, we must admit, by no 
means an easy matter to hold the scales without 
a trembling hand when dealing with a poet who so 
frequently permits questions ot modern life, regard- 
ing which controversies still rage, to deflect his 
vision. ‘To say, however, that ** Mr. Watson is a 
poet of a type of which he is, perhaps, the only 
specimen existing, with no distinctive and dis- 
tinguishable voice of his own,” is going much too 
far. It is inaccurate, for the simple reason that if 
it were true it would go very far towards proving 
that he is not a poet at ;:"', in any sense in 
which the word can be legitimately used. That 
he is a real poet is quite certain, though we 
confess to tinding defects alike of rhythm and 
word-selection that at times render his verse un- 
The paper on Turner is thoughtful, 
and not too laudatory, as was the fashion awhile 
back. There is, moreover, a sense of proportion 
sometimes wanting inart critics. It isnow admitted 
that Turner had many faults, but it grates on us to 
hear any of his pictures spoken of as possessing 
“that mixture of genius and ‘harlatanism that the 
public taste of his day demanded.” ‘The Revela- 
me of Radium’ is the best summing up of what 
is known and what may be reasonably surmised 
on a most ditlicult subject that we have yet met 
with. It will undoubtedly take high rank in the 
chemical literature of the future as fixing the high- 
water mark of knowledge at the time when it was 
written. ‘There can be no doubt that it will be 
superseded by the discoveries of a not very 
remote future, but it must always keep its place 
as a valuable document to those interested in the 
annals of chemistry. ‘ Modern Spiritualism’ is a 
safe article. The writer is evidently unwilling to 
commit himself by what may turn out to be rash 
speculation. The tone is modern, and in great part 
praiseworthy; but we now and then encounter 
passages which bring to our mind the feeling of 


days gone by which is not likely to return. ‘The 
Emmet Insurrection’ contains, we believe, some 
new facts: but we have found nothing therein to 


modifyfour opinions regarding the Government of 
his time or of the noble-minded but unreasonable 
victim. ‘Oxford in 1903’ ought to be read by all 
who take an interest in the present state of our 
ancient universities. 
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AND QUERIES. 


S. XIL. Nov. 21, 1963 


BooKseELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. Maccs Brorurks give us what is appa- 
rently the first of three portions, A- |, of the kind 
of works most in f rend. A copy of * Le Nez d'un 
Notaire’ of About has the original designs of 
M. A. Sonnier, the illustrator. * Le Mirouer Exem- 
jlaire’ of Kgidius is printed for G, 
Bustace, in black-letter, 1517. * fsopus Morali- 
satus’ is an incunable. An English edition of . sop 
and Gay, with illustrations by Blake and others, is 
in 4 vols. An Aristophanes, Aldus, 1498, very rare, 
is priced 22/. 10s. It is a splendidly printed ¢ditio 
proweeps, Which used to be in great demand, and its 
colophon bears the date MIID. Apperley’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Mytton’ has coloured plates by Alken and Raw- 
lins. Scarce books on America follow. Those 
on angling include a fourth Walton and Cotton. 
Matthew Arnold’s * Empedocles on Etna,’ first 
edition, is very scarce, and early Bacons are much 
sought after. The Mrs. Behn reprint fetches now 
a stiff price. Benlowes’s *‘ Theophila,’ 1652, wants, 
as usual, many plates. Some tine Bewicks follow. 
Dante, 1544, in an early Venetian binding, is 3N/., 
and an ‘Atalanta in Calydon, bound by Sir E: 
Sullivan, is 30/. Ab & k-letter English transl: ition, 
R. Tottell, 154, of Boe CaCC1O 8 * Falls of Princes’ is 
16/. IGs. ; and a Cawvood’s Barclay’s ‘Ship of Fools,’ 
32/. Ws. We once had a Pynson’s edition of the 
work, and wonder what it would now fetch. A 
collection of Fanny Burney’s works is in 26 vols. 
A * Hudibras,’ all three parts first editions, is priced 
3). Byron is a conspicuous heading. Carlyle, first 
editions, in 55 vols., also arrests attention. <A 1532 
Chaucer is cheap, 57/. ls. Many books of costume, 
mostly well known, follow. A ‘Cuer de Philo- 
sophie,’ 1514, in a Cape binding, is 24/. Dibdin’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana is 2/ the * Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,’ LV. The Mouth/y Mirror, 
29 vols (should be 31 a 5 "New Series), is very 
cheap at 7/. lv. A St. Augustine, Rome, 1470, by 
Sweynheim & Pannartz, is a complete rarity. <A 
large number of incunabula appear under * Early 
Printing. * Speculum ance Vitw’ has the 
very early date of 1468. \ collection of works on 
English history follows, and is succeeded by Fitz- 
(Gerald's ‘Six Dramas of Calderon,’ tirst edition, 
uncut, and a collection of Freeman. There are 
many illustrated French books, chietly of the eigh- 
teenth century. Viollet-le-Duc, * Mobilier, and a 
*Statford Gallery’ follow. There are some early 
Goldsmiths and a Ciranger's ‘Biographical Dic 


tionary, grangerized to 18 vols., 300/. We note also | 


a Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ some tine Books of Hours, a 
splendid Heywood’s * Hierarchie of the Angells,’ 
and a hornbook. 

In the catalogue of Messrs. H. Young & Sons, of 
Liverpool, is ‘il Filocopo’ ot Boccaccio, Venice. 
1S, trom Battle Abbey. We note a copy of *The 
Fairfax Correspondence’; a Pickering’s Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer; Jesse's ‘Court Memoirs’ (pronounce 
Jess's, not Jesse's): a De Bry. bound by David; 
a Dionysius * De Situ Orbis,’ 1512, 
Prof. Rogers’s * History of Prices’ ; some tine Albert 
Diirer plates und early Venetian woodcuts; a 
curious Elizabethan school-book: a set of plates 
to Scott's W averle Novels, Kartsch’s Le 
Peintre (iraveur’; De suchar 8 Etchings’ ; Fabian’s 
‘Chronicle’; a Voltaire s *Pucelle, 1761, 13 plates 
(and, we suppose a re ee bound by Lortic; 
a ‘Cabinet des Feées,’ 41 vols., small Svo (the large 
Svo edition is better), 150. Gray's ‘ Elegy,’ second 


Princes ps ; 


edition ; a folio Hogarth; the ‘ Earl of Northum. 
berland’s Household Books,’ by Madden ; a portrait 
and autograph letter of Nelson; a Persian MS. of 
the eighteenth century; a Heyne’s s * Virgil,’ extra- 
illustrated. Under Ruskin and Walpole are works 
well worth attention. 

In the catalogue of Mr. Thomas Thorne, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, a Payne’s * Arabian Nights,’ 13 vols, 
is 14/7. l4s. It is much more pleasant to read than 
Burton 8, whic h brings twice the } wice. Ni: ipoleon's 
great work on Egypt ts 37/., published at 160/. The 
*Enevelopedia Britannica, Timex edition, is 
lw. 10s., which is cheap. Lawrence x Bulien’s 
edition de luxe ot Italian novelists is 10/. 1x, 
Dickens s ‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ first edition. is rare, 
The recently published “ International Library of 
F ‘amous Literature” is reduced from S/. 10s. to 
Iss. “Oh, what a falling-off was there!” Under 
local headings, such as Northumberland, Durham, 
foman Wall, &c., books of much interest are 
chronicled. F ‘amiliar headings, such as Archwology, 
Heraldry, &c., will naturally be consulted by 
book-lovers. 

Messrs. Parsons, of Brompton Road, have pub- 
lished two most interesting catalogues of books and 
engraved portraits. In the former we tind Blake's 
illustrations, coloured by his own hand, price 
60 guineas. It will be remembered that Earl 
Crewe's copy recently sold for 170/. Ackermann’s 
‘Tours’ is 20 guineas; *‘ Public Schools,’ 70/. ; and 
‘The Repository of Arts,’ 12 guineas. There are 
many works on costume, including Planche's ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia,’ 6/. The art works comprise the Cata- 
logues of the Royal Academy, 1769 to IS94, 19/, 
There are also works on Statlordshire, Yorkshire, 
Scotland, Wales, &c., natural history, and _bio- 
graphy. 

Mr. Salkeld’s mid-November catalogue includes 
a good miscellaneous collection of works rec ently 
purchased. 

Messrs. Heftfer & Sons, of Cambridge, have two 
fresh catalogues, one devoted to theology, and the 
other to mathematical works from the library of 
the late Prof. Stokes. 

Messrs. Sotheran’s catalogue for Nov. 13th has 
just been received, and will be noticed later. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notiwes 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

S. L. Perry (“* Water-Emmets”).-- A reply by 
Loxp ALDENHAM appeared 9 8, xi. 451. 

CORRIGENDUM. Ante, p. 350, col. 1, 1. 11, for 

I. H. Stilwell” read G. H. Stilwell. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 

to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


| tisements and Business Letters to **The Pub- 


lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS” CATALOGUES (NOVEMBER). 


"WILFRID M. VOYNICH, FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


f New. 1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, | 33, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
thas Announces that his SHORT LIST (No. 5) of LONDON, W. 

NGS, NCU} 4A 18 ady ssue, 
4 will be free on AUSTRALASIA. Supplement. 56 pp. 
Sulier ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, Part V. CHINA, &c. 
VW. We ILLUSTRATED LISTS I.-IX. for Sale at 100 pp. 


2s. 6d. each, post free. MILITARY LITERATURE. 24 pp. 


rary ef MISCELLANEOUS. No. 267. 
10s. to ILLUSTRATED LIST VIII. and SUPPLE- COLOURED BOOKS. (iillray, Alken, Rowlandson, 
Under MENT contains descriptions of 162 UNKNOWN Xe. 
urham, BOOKS, which are to be sold as a Collection. Gratis on oe 
st are . 
vology, 
od MAGGS BROS., THOMAS THOR 
© pebe Book, Print, and Autograph Dealers, Second-Hand Bookseller, 
slake's 109, STRAND, W.C. 
price — 4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
E 
a... CAT A L OGUES 100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
and SSUED OF 
OLD TIME. LITERATURE — ART BOOKS — FIRST 
EDITIONS and ILLUSTRATED WORKS—MISCEL- 
Cyclo. LANKOUS LITRRALURE_ VOYAGES and TRAVELS MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
—PRINTS—AUTUGRAPUS. FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
Just Published. 
‘shire, 
1 bie. Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings. LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
cludes IVY HOUSE OLD BOOK STORE. SPECIAL OFFER.—ALL AS NEW, 
a ——— DUTCH PAINTERS of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY Edited by M. KOSSES 12 Frebings and 
e two J O tH N SA LKE LD, Photogravures and “) Illustrations 4to. cloth (pub 42 —— 
English and Fore iqu cond-hand Bookseller, j HENDERSON (E. F.) —SIDE LIGHTS 
on ENGLISH HISTORY being Extracts from Letters. Papers, 
Issues Catalogues of New Purchases frequently, and &c., of the Past Three Centuries “ P *ortraite from scarce Originals. 
h has the same will be torwarded on application. Imperial Svo, cloth (pub. 21s. net), 6d. 1900 
___ CATALOGUE 359 JUST OUT. BLAKE (WM.). ILLUSTRATIONS of 
JOHN SALKELD, MEAKE in March, Low optes Facuimile. "Now 
Out of print Folio, stiff wrappers, 6d 1902 
306 oneemate 20a "‘sanenens s.w Any of above carriage free on receipt of cash. 
LIBRARIES FOR CASH EITHER IN 5, WELLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
GROSE’S ANTIQUITIES of ENG-. FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS. 
— LAND and WALES. 9% vols, 4to, 45s. Incluting Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
, fo oll), » ols, 
THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
THE LANCASTER CATALOGUE OF CHEAP OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS NOW READY, ‘ 
essed POST FRE. Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
iver- application, 


aa GEORGE S. WES a BOOKS BOUGHT. 
BOOKSELLER, WALTER T. SPENCER, 
Sagg 4, NEW STREET, LANCASTER. | 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MANKIND IN THE 
MAKING. 


BY 


WELLS. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—* A book which every 
one should read. Even if the process of thinking is unusual 
and difficult for the reader, Mr. Wells wil! make him think.” 

The VA/LY NEWS says: “ The first trinute that * Man- 
kind in the Making’ draws from us is one of sincere respect. 
Mr. Wells's duty asa thinker and a writer lay in the pro- 
ducing this brilliant revolutionary book.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—" Mr. H. G. Wells is 
always full of ideas. In his new book they greet us with 
almost bewildering abundanece......A brilliant and ex- 
hilarating contribution to the imaginative side of con- 
temporary thought. 

The MORNK VG LEADER (Me. ARCHER) 
says :—** This most sanely imaginative and most practically 
stimulating of thinkers ” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:-—“ We should 
like to pay our tribute without stint to its serious intention 
and vigorous independence, as well as to the brilliance of its 
literary presentment. It is a book to read and think about.” 

The LEEVS MERCURY says:—" Mr. Weils is to be 
classed among the few bold and original thinkers of the 
day. His latest work will establish his reputation, as a 
scientist gifted with a fine speculative imagination.” 

The MANCHESTER GUAKDIAN says :—“ This work 
belongs to the category of works of c'assical wisdom, a 
bright, breezy presentation of many thoughts on many 
themes. We regard his book as a contribution of high 
importance to the great problem how to secure increased 
efficiency for the British nation. 


TWO OF THE MOST WIDELY DISCUSSED BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


READ WHAT THE CRITICS SAY. 


SECOND EDITION READY. 
Demy 8vo, with Star Maps and Diagrams, 
12s, 6d. net. 


MAN’S PLACE IN 
THE UNIVERSE. 


SSEL WALLACE, 


ALFRED RU 


The BisHor of Rivon inthe DA/LY MA/L, A book 
which cannot fail to command attention...... Every body will 
wish to know what Dr. Wallace bas to say. There will be 
mu'titudes who will be fascinated with the unique and 
dramatic position which he assigns to man. ° 


The DAILY NEWS says :—‘'A remarkable book, a book 
which could only have been written by one who was far 
more than a Socialist in anv given science On such a 
point no one, with the possible exception of Darwin, could 
have spoken with greater authority.’ 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—“ The astronomical, 
phisical, geological, and biological teaching of bis book 
will delight as much those who reject as those who accept 
his hypothesis. What other living writer is there who can 
make science so engaging’ It is something that a man well 
on in his eighty-second year retains the vigour of mind and 
grace of style to write such a work—one that, while * pur- 
suing knowledge like a shooting star, beyond the utmost 
bounds of human thought,” can invest a stupendous 
paradox with charm.” 


The CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH says :—** Nothing 
more interesting has been given to the public concerning 
the sun, the centre of our planetary system, since the 
appearance of Sir Norman Lockyer's magnificent book on 
that orb than the section of Dr. Wallace's work relating to 
its pao in the Milky Way.” 


WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS and of 


THE ONLY 


HALL, 


NOTICE. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & Limited, 


CHARLES DICKENS 


COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


beg 
and of THOMAS CARLYLE are incomplete except those bearing their imprint, 
and that no Complete Editions of Dickens's and of Carlyle’s Works can be issued by any other Firm for 
many years to come. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


to state that all Editions of the Works of 


Ask your Bookseller to show you 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 


Prices from 1s. to 10s. 6d. per volume. 


, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Wc. 
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